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— the Bluffs of the Missouri River 


The scene above represents one of the out-apiaries of Mr. J. F. Diemer, of Libert}, Mo. 


Mr. Diemer states that this is as good a honey location as it is picturesque. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 
American Bee Journal 


1st Nat’l Bank Bldg. Hamilton, Illinois 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 

THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this 
Journal is $1.00a year, in the United States 
of America and Mexico; in Canada, $1.10; 
and in all other countries in the Postal 
Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 

THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indi- 
cates the end of the month to which your 
subscription is paid. For instance, “ dec13” 
on your label shows that it is paid to the end 
of:December, 1913. 

SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not 
send a receipt for money sent us to pay sub- 
scription, but change the date on your ad- 
dress-label, which shows that the money 
has been received and credited. 


~~ 


Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 
DISCOUNTS: 
3timesiycaline o9timesricaline _ 
12c I2 (1 yr.) toc a line 
Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 


Goes to press the 2sth of the preceding 
month. 














Southern Bee-Keepers! 


I have a Large and Complete Stock of BEE- 
SUPPLIES at Cordele, Ga., and have erec- 
ted a large Warehouse and filled it with 
New Bee-Supplies at O’Brien, Fla., near 
Live Oak, the best shipping-point for all 
sections of Florida, Southeast Georgia and 
Southern Alabama. 

Send all orders to CORDELE, GA., and 
state from which point you wish your Sup- 
plies shipped. J.J, WILDER. 





At money-saving prices. We defy quantity, 
quality, and prices. Our Catalog will tell it 
all. Send list of Goods for quotations. 

Fine Cockerels, Barred and White Ply- 
mouth Rocks, and White Wyandotte, $1.50. 


H. S. DUBY, St. Anne, Ill. 


—~ 





I have moved from Jacksonvile, 
Ark. to Attalla, Ala., where I will 
continue to breed fine Beesand Queens, 


Three Band, 
Golden Italians, 
and Carniolans 


All bred in separate yards. Untested— 
one, $1.00; six, $5.00; twelve, $9.00. 
Tested—one, $1.50; six, $8.00; twelve, 
$15.00. For Queens in larger quantity 
and Nuclei, write. Let us book your 
order now, soyou will get your Queens 
when you want them. No disease of 
any kind. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
D. E. BROTHERS, Attalla, Ala. 





AT A 


HOWARD M. MELBEE, 
HONEYVILLE, O, 





Your Name and Address will be put on one side of the handle as shown in 
the cut, and on the other side a picture of a Queen-Bee, a Worker-Bee, and a 
Drone-Bee. The handle is celluloid, and transparent, through which is seen 
your name. If you lose this Knife it can be returned to you, or it serves to iden- 
tify you if you happen to be injured fatally, or rendered unconscious. The cut is 
the exact size; it is made of best steel. When ordering be sure to write exact 
name and address. Knife delivered within two weeks after we receive order. 


Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with a year’s subscription to the American Bee 
Journal—both for $1.80; or given FREE as a premium for sending us 3 New sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 





NOW THEN 
For Your Early 


Bee-Supply Orders 


Send us a list of the Bee-Supplies you want. Our 
prices will astonish you. 
Also send us your Old Combs—we will render your 
wax and save you money. 
Write for particulars 
THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


‘“‘The Busy Bee-Men”’ 
204 Walnut Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


MARSHFIELD GOODS 


BEE-KEEPERS :— 

We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 
CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price. 
If you buy them once, you will buy again. 











We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 
ping-Cases. 

Our Catalog is free for the asking. 





SLSLLDADPPIPADLADDA SD 


Marshfield Mfg. Co., Marshfield, Wis. 


L 
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Some Good 


BEE - LITERATURE 
At Half Price 
$4 Worth for Only $2 


(All Postpaid) 
List No. 1 


American Bee Journal, 1 year 
(or Gleanings in Bee Culture) 
“Southern Bee Culture,” by J. J. 





3 Copies “ Honey-Money Stories,” 


2 Copies “Songs of Beedom,” at 
25¢ 
(10 Bee-Songs in a copy) 
100 Copies “ Honey as a Health- 


All the Above List for Only $2 


List No. 2 


“Langstroth on the Honey-Bee ”. .$1.20 
2 Copies “ Honey-Money Stories,” 
50 
2 Copies “Songs of Beedom,” 
25¢ 50 
(10 Bee-Songs in a copy) 
“Southern Bee Culture,” by J. J. 
Wilder 
“Pearce Method of Bee-Keeping ” 
“Hand’s 20th Century Bee-Keep- 
ing ” 
20 Copies “Honey as a Health- 


All the Above List for Only $2 


White Sweet Clover Seed 


Ihave a good supply of this seed 
unhulled, which I can supply at the fol- 
lowing prices just as soon as the or- 
ders come in: 

By mail, 1 pound, postage paid, 30 
cts.; 2 pounds, 50 cts. 

By express or freight, f. o. b. Sand- 
point, Idaho, at these prices: 5 pounds 
for 80 cts.; 10 pounds, $1.50; 25 pounds, 
$3.50; or 100 pounds, $13.00. 

Both as a honey-plant and soil-re- 
storer sweet clover is hard to beat. 
Every bee-keeper should not only sow 
it himself, but should encourage others 
to grow it. 


Special Bee-Literature Offers 


Ask for my circular containing spe- 
cial offers of bee-literature. And if 
you want any bee-papers or other mag- 
azines, send me your list and I can 
quote you a price that will save you 
some money, | am sure. Address, 


George W. York, 
Publisher and Subscription Agent, 
302 S. Boyer Ave., 


Sandpoint, Bonner Co., Idaho 





Booking Orders for 1913 


Untested ITALIAN QUEEN-BEES 
OUR STANDARD-BRED 


6 Queens for $4. 
Q 3 for 





50; 
$2.75 511 for $1.00 


For a number of years we have been sending out to 
bee-keepers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens, 
purely mated, and all right in every respected. Here is 
what a few of those who received our Queens have to 
say about them. 


AMERICAN BEE _JOURNAL— 

Gentlemen:—Last October I purchased three queens of you 
for my experiments with different queens, and wish to ask you 
if queens of thisseason will beof this stock? One of the Queens 
is the most remarkable queen I ever owned for prolificness, 
which she transmits to all her daughters. 

Riddle, Oreg., July 4, ro12. L. W. WELLS. 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Gentlemen: —The queen you sent me came in good condition. 
She was one of the best I have ever bought. I have her intro- 
duced and she is doing business as if tothe manor born. I want 
another of those beautiful queens as soon asIcan possibly get 
it for making up my fair exhibit. Please senda fine one. Such 
queens certainly advertise your business. 

Darlington, Wis., July 31, rorz. C. R. BRIDGMAN. 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Gentlemen: —1 bought a queen of you about 35 years ago, and 
from her I italianized 1150 colonies of the finest beauties of 
unusual good qualities. I lived near Milton Center, Ohio, at the 
time. Yours truly, 

J. W. Hovutz. 


Portales, New Mexico, July to, ror2. 

We usually begin mailing Queens in May, and con- 
tinue thereafter on the plan of “ first come first served.” 
The price of one of our Untested Queens alone is $1.00, 
or with the old American Bee Journal for one year, both 
for $1.60. Three Queens (without Bee Journal) would 
be $2.75, or six for $4.50. Full instructions for introduc- 
ing are sent with each Queen, being printed on the un- 
derside of the address card on the mailing-cage. You 
cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine 
Standard-bred Queens. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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The Ideal Hive-Tool Free as a Premium 


Exactly half actual size. 


Price, postpaid, 35 cents; or with the American Bee Journal 
one year—both for $1.15; or mailed FREE as a premium for 
sending us one new subscription at §1.00, 


This is a special tool invented by a Minnesota bee-keeper, adapted for pry- 
ing up supers, and for general hive and other work around the apiary. Made of 
malleable iron, 8% inches long. The middle part is 1 1-16 inches wide, and 7-32 
thick. The smaller end is 1% inches long, % inch wide, and 7-32 thick, ending 
like a screwdriver. The larger end is wedge-shaped, having a fairly sharp, semi- 
circular edge, making it almost perfect for prying up hive-covers, supers, etc., as 
it does not mar the wood. Dr. C.C. Miller, who has used this tool since 1903, 
says: “I think as much of the tool as ever.” 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 




















R SALE! 


f= BEE-HIVE MACHINERY. 


Make your own bee hives. I Dovetailing 
Machine; One 16-inch Planer; Belts, Saws, 
Mandrels; good as new. Will sell right. 


G. ROUTZAHN, Biglerville, Pa. 
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YOURS TRULY 


“I have received the honey which is the 
heaviest in body that I have obtained in my 
22 years in the honey business. 

“Yours truly, 
“A.B. STEELE, West Hertford Conn.” 
Samples and prices free. 
Cc. W. DAYTON, OWENSMOUTH, CALIF. 





Dr. Peiro will continue to give the 
readers of the American Bee Journal 
free advice regarding the subject of 
SurcicAL and Mepicat_ treatment. 
Many have availed themselves of this 
offer. Return postage is all you need 
to send. Address, Dr. PErRo, 4536 
Perry Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Early (FROFALCON) Queens 
“ITALIANS ” 


February and March deliveries—for Untest- 
ed, $1.50 each; April, $1.25. Tested Queens, 
so cts. additional; Select Tested, $1.00 extra. 
Breeders, prices on application. 


JOHN C. FROHLIGER, 
257-9 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Or Berkeley, Cal. 













Please mention Am. Bee Jour ~1 when writing 










FAMOUS QUEENS DIRECT FROM ITALY! 
Bees More Beautiful, More Gentle, More Industrious, 
‘The Best Honey-Gatherers. 
ES 


Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 

HIGHE ‘ 
Extra Breeding Queens, $3; Selected, §2; 
Fertilized, $1.50: lower prices, per doz., 50 or 
too Queens. Safe arrival guaranteed. Write 


_. ANTHONY BIAGGI, 
= “al Pedevilla near Bellinzona, 
—e Italian Switzerland. 
This country, politically, Switzerland Re- 
public, lies geographically in Italy, and pos- 
sesses the best kind of bees known. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 












Better .. Fruit 


is the best, handsomest and most valuable 
fruit growers’ paper published in the world. 
It is handsomely illustrated and shows the 
Western methods which have been so suc- 
cessful in winning high prices. 


Subscription Price $1.00 Per Year in Advance 


Sample copies upon request. 


Better Fruit Publishing Company 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON. 



























White Sweet Clover Seed 


Sweet Clover is rapidly becoming one of the most useful things that can be 
grown on the farm. Its value as a honey-plant is well known to bee-keepers, but 
its worth as a forage-plant and also as an enricher of the soil is not so widely 
known. However, Sweet Clover is coming to the front very fast these days. 
Some years ago it was considered as a weed by those who knew no better. The 
former attitude of the enlightened farmer today is changing to a great respect 
for and appreciation of Sweet Clover, both as a food for stock and as a valuable 
fertilizer for poor and worn-out soils. 

The seed should be sown either in the fall or early in the spring. 20 to 25 
pounds per acre of unhulled seed is about the right quantity to sow. We can 
ship promptly at the following prices for the white variety: 


Postpaid, one pound for 30 cents, or 2 pounds for 50 cents. 
By express f. o. b. Hamilton—5 pounds for 80c; 10 pounds 
for $1.50; 25 pounds for $3.50; 50 pounds for $6.50; or 100 
pounds for $12.00. 


We can also furnish the yellow biennial seed. This variety blooms about 
two weeks earlier than the white which makes it preferred by some bee-keepers 
For the yellow seed add one cent per pound to the above prices on the white 
variety. Seed will be shipped promptly on receipt of order. 


American Bee Journal, 


Hamilton, Illinois. 
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Ask for one, 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Make Your Hens Lay 


You can double your egg yield by feeding fresh-cut, raw bone. It 
contains over four times as much egg-making material as grain and 
takes the piace of bugs and worms in fowis’ diet. That’s why it 
gives more ey Annee stronger chicks, larger fowls. 

NN’S ‘or. BONE CUTTER 
cuts easily and rapidly all large and small bones with adhering 
meat and gristle. Automatically adapts to your strength. Never clogs. Se 
10 Days’ Free Trial. Nomoney down. Send for our free books today. 

F. W. MANN CO. Box 348 MILFORD, MAS 
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Bees in Switzerland 


In an article in this issue, Mr. Adrian 
Getaz shows his usual good sense of 
observation and deguction. Without 
taking sides entirely with him on this 
subject, we feel that we must corrob- 
orate his statements and those that he 
quotes of Doolittle and Benton con- 
cerning the remarkable influence of 
the drone upon the progeny’s charac- 
teristics. Italian queens mated with 
common drones, under our observation, 
have invariably produced cross-tem- 
pered bees, while the reverse was the 
case in the mating of Italian drones 
with queens of common stock. 


That the Europeans in general pre- 
fer the production of extracted honey 
is true. A less value is put upon the 
fancy comb honey than in the United 
States. Extracted honey is the honey 
for the masses, for it can be produced 
much more cheaply and in greater 
quantities, other conditions being 
equal. With its production, the bees 
are less inclined to swarm, for they 
may be supplied with empty combs, 
ad libitum, and the hives may be made 
spacious enough to accommodate the 
most prolific queens. 


The Swiss prefer their own bees to 
other races. We read somewhere, not 
long ago, that this was due to the pecu- 
liar climate and altitude of Switzerland 
Moist, cool weather prevails, and the 
climatic conditions are very different 
from what they are on the south of the 
\lps, in what is called Italian Switzer- 
land, where the summer climate is 


much more similar to that of the 
United States. 





Dead Larvae Among Live Brood 


E. D. Townsend, in the Bee-Keepers’ 
Review, page 124 (1912), urges the 
breeding of a strain of bees which 
shall be immune to bee-diseases. As 
an argument in favor thereof he offers 
that some colonies are more prone to 
disease than others, and in that con- 
nection has the following which will 
especially arrest attention: 

“Tt is nothing strange to open a col- 
ony of bees in summer and find a hun- 
dred or more dead larve in the combs, 
and this neither of the two diseases 
known as foul brood. It will be later 
removed by the bees and disappear. 
Perhaps the next colony opened will 
show no signs of dead brood in their 
combs, and would be a more desirable 
colony to breed from,from a brood 
disease standpoint.” 

The first thought upon reading that 
paragraph, if one knew nothing about 
the writer, might be, “ Whoever wrote 
that knows very little about bees, and 
has made a general conclusion upon 
very small premises,” But E. D. Town- 
send is not that kind of aman. He is 
a man of long experience, whose word 
passes current for its face value. There 
isno room to question that in his ex- 
perience it is a common thing to find a 
colony free from foul brood, and yet 
with 100 or more dead larve scattered 
among the living ones. Has anything 
of the kind been published before? If 
so, it has escaped our observation. 

The question arises, whether the 


same thing has occurred to others 
who are less careful observers than 
Mr. Townsend, or whether it is some- 
thing peculiar to Mr. Townsend’s 
bees. The fact that only part of Mr. 
Townsend’s bees are affected leaves it 
possible that elsewhere none are af- 
fected. In any case the matter is of so 
much importance that we should have 
as much light upon it as possible. 
Have others had a like experience? If 
so, may we know something of the 
cause and remedy ? 





Wintering on Summer Stands 


Many bee-keepers are adopting the 
method of moving from four to six 
hives close together and sheltering 
them in a rough outer-case, filling the 
space with forest leaves, chaff, straw, 
or other material. A very cheap outer 
enclosure can be made of wire-netting 
surrounding the hives, the space filled 
with warm, dry material, with a broad 
roof of coarse lumber covering the 
whole. The wire-netting, such as is 
used for chicken fences, does not need 
to be more than 30 to 36 inches in 
height. It has the advantage of occu- 
pying but little space when piled away 
for summer. 





Cause of Many Eggs in a Cell 


An Idaho friend sends a clipping 
from the Gem State Rural, which con- 
tains the following inquiry: 


“Please tell me what was wrong 
with a swarm of bees I lost this sum- 
mer. The first I noticed wrong, the 
queen was laying from one to as high 
as 100 eggs in one cell. She filled 
every empty cell in the hive the same 
way. Only a few eggs seemed to be 
fertile; those were drones. In about 
three weeks I looked into the hive 
only to find a handful of bees and no 
queen.” 


In reply, the Editor quotes a corres- 
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pondent who “expresses the view that 
the queen was probably a drone-laying 


queen. However, he can offer no spe- 
cial opinion as to the matter of her 


laying from one to 100 eggs in a cell.” 

The sender desires an opinion from 
this quarter. If I may be allowed a 
guess in the matter, I should guess it 
was a case of laying workers, possibly 
preceded by a drone-laying queen. It 
is acommon thing for laying workers 
to lay a plurality of eggs in a cell. 
Generally, however, this plurality will 
be found in queen-cells or drone-cells, 
while possibly only a single egg will 
be found in each worker-cell. Some- 
times the first intimation of the pres- 
ence of laying workers is the finding 
of a lot of eggs in one or more queen- 
cells. It is just possible that very care- 
ful counting might have reduced that 
“100 eggs in one cell” to a smaller 
number, for it is not the easiest thing 
to count such eggs. 





As to Bee-Terms 


Among editors of bee journals none 
is more wide-awake than Rev. J. G. 
Digges, editor of BeeKeepers’ Gazette 
and Irish Bee Journal. He is not only 
up to date, but sometimes ahead of 
date. Witness the word “beekeeper” 
which he uses. No such word is to be 
found in the dictionaries; perhaps not 
in any dictionary. Instead of that the 
word “bee-keeper” will be found. But 
Editor Digges says it ought to be 
“beekeeper,” and with him “ beekeeper” 
it is. If he has no authority for 
the word, he has justification for it. 
When two nouns are used together to 
name a single object, it seems the right 
thing to join the two words by a 
hyphen as soon as the use becomes 
common, or even before it is common. 
Later, the hyphen drops out and the 
two words are written together as one. 
Thus a house keeper would be written 
“house-keeper” for a time, and then 
“housekeeper,” as it now appears in 
the dictionary. By thesame rule “bee- 
keeper” should become “ beekeeper” 
whenever its use is common enough, 
and in all conscience it seems to be 
common enough now. Dictionaries 
record what is usage; as soon as 
others join Editor Digges in allowing 
bee-keepers to do without a hyphen, no 
doubt the word “beekeeper” will ap- 
pear in the dictionary. 

Knowing this up-to-date character 
of Editor Digges, one who opens to 
page 107 of the Beekeepers’ Gazette, 
will be somewhat surprised to find 
“honey bee,” not a single time, as if a 
typographical error, but a number of 
times. To keep company with it, 


“humble qee” appears on the same 
page. What authority has he for any- 
thing of the kind? The dictionary 
gives “honey-bee” and “ humblebee.” 
Think of the inconsistency of a man so 
far ahead of the dictionary as to write 
“beekeeper,” and then so far behind 
the times as to write in two separate 
words what the dictionary joins with a 
hyphen, and then to disjoint another 
which does not have even a hyphen! 
If that sharp-witted Irishmah has 
any authority, any justification, any 
reason for his course, let him produce 
it. If not,a prompt apology will be 
expected at this office, postage prepaid. 





Has Honey Advanced with Other 
Food Products ? 

The high cost of living is in the air 
nowadays, and it is natural that the 
bee-keeper should inquire whether he 
is getting his share of the advance. It 
may be of interest to see how mar- 
ket quotations of honey compare dur- 
ing a few past years, taking the same 
month each year, say September. New 
York and Chicago may be taken as 
representative; at least they are two 
of the most important markets. Tak- 
ing four years, beginning with 1909, 
the highest quotations are as follows: 

NN. ¥. N. Y. Chicago Chicago 
comb extracted — extracted 


9% 17 9 
18 9 
16 8% 18 10 
If we lump together the four quota- 
tions of each year we get: 


According to that the increase for 
the period from 1909 to 1912 is only 10 
percent. That does not compare very 
well with the 25, 30, or more percent 
advance of most other eatables. 

There may be some good reason for 
all this, yet it hardly looks as if the 
bee-keeper is getting all that should be 
coming to him. But just how the 
thing can be remedied is one of the 
things that “no fellow can find out.” 

United effort is probably the only 
possible and evidently distant solution 
of the problem. 





A Venomous Error 


Some errors die hard. Errors api- 
cultural seem especially tenacious of 
life. One is reminded of this upon 
reading ina leading apicultural journal, 
in a scientific article, “ Then the cell is 
sealed after the bee has deposited in it 
adrop of poison.” Just exactly how 
the drop of poison is deposited in 
the cell is not stated, but a full state- 


ment, more or less according to popu- 
lar belief, would run something like 
this: “The poison of the bee’s sting 
consists of formic acid; formic acid is 
contained in honey; the formic acid in 
honey is dropped into the honey from 
the bee’s sting just before the cell of 
honey is sealed.” Of those three state- 
ments, the central one is true, sand- 


wiched between two errors. 

A few years ago it was shown—was 
it by Dr. Langer ?—that the poison of 
the bee’s sting was something other 
than formic acid. Even if that poison 
were formic acid, pure and simple, is 
there a particle of proof for the brazen 
assertion that just before a cell of 
honey is sealed over the bee drops into 
it poison from its sting ? In the honey 
harvest thousands of cells of honey are 
sealed over in aday. Ifeach cell hasa 
sting thrust into it before the sealing 
it ought not to be a difficult thing to 
see it. But no one has ever yet claimed 
to have had a sight of the performance, 

Lately it has been shown by Reiden- 
bach that instead of formic acid being 
derived from the bee either through 
its sting, its blood, or in any other 
way, it is developed in the honey itself 
by exposing to the air a thin layer of 
honey. What more satisfactory proof 
could be asked ? 

Yet for years to come we are likely 
to be told: “Just before a cell of 
honey is sealed over a bee drops into 
it a ration of formic acid from its 
sting ?” 





European Foul Brood 


The article on another page by L. 
Harris, will be read with surprise by 
those who are somewhat familiar with 
the literature of European foul*brood, 
as it has generally appeared in this 


country. Yet close readers will be 
somewhat prepared for the surprise by 
having read what was said by Morley 
Pettit, lately quite closely in accord 
with the present article. It is difficult 
to comprehend by those who are 
familiar with European foul brood in 
the United States, how it can be possi- 
ble for any one to say “the poorest 
quality of glue is quite fragrant in 
comparison with an advanced case of 
European foul brood and if one 
gets close down”to the entrance and 
can exercise his olfactory powers, it 
can be detected even if there are only a 
few cells diseased.” The writer does 
not know just what Mr. Harris would 
call “an advanced case” of European 
foul brood, butis certainly quite famil- 
iar with cases having “only a few cells 
diseased,” and would say that in such 
cases not only is it not possible to de- 
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ect the disease by an odor at the en- 
trance, but not even if the diseased 


comb be held close to the nose. Yet 
when two such men as Mr. Pettit and 
Mr. Harris make statements it will 
hardly do to set them aside with a wave 
of the hand. It is greatly to be desired 
that the matter should be thoroughly 
thrashed out by competent hands, and 
satisfactory explanation given for such 
widely divergent views. 





Bee-Diseases in England 


England has not, as yet, any law 
concerning bee-diseases. In the British 
Bee Journal of Nov. 28, a correspond- 
ent opposes the proposed legislation. 
The ability of this man can be judged 
by the fact that he holds that bee- 
keeping in fixed comb hives, or in 
skeps, is “the most reasonable and the 
most profitable form of bee-keeping.” 
However, we must acknowledge that 
he strikes the right spot when he says 
of expert inspectors: “Unless these 
men have had the practical experience 
of managing numbers of colonies suc- 
cessfully, they are surely not fit to be 
sent out to exercise compulsory pow- 
ers over those of their neighbors; but 
if they have had such experience, they 
must be worth a great deal more than 
they get.” 

This is the most important point in 
making and enforcing laws on any 
question. The man who is intrusted 
with the execution of the law must be 
a practical man with plenty of experi- 
ence in the line in which he is to work, 
and if he is such a man, he should re- 
ceive ample pay for his work. 

There is no doubt that laws are 
needed, and that where they are prop- 
erly enforced by competent men, they 
do a great deal of good, so it is out of 
the question to agree with the above 
named writer about the inexpediency 
of laws on bee-diseases, just because 
their enforcement may be intrusted to 
incompetent men. This applies as well 
to laws on any subject where questions 
of health are involved. The improper 
enforcing of a law does not make that 
law improper. 





Improvement of Bees 


The Editor asked Dr. Miller whether, 
in his opinion, we had best continue 
much longer the discussion of the non- 
improvement question, which seems to 
him rather a loss of time. We ask the 
Doctor’s pardon for printing his private 
reply. It is short and to the point: 


“Of course it won’t do to overdo the 
non-improvement discussion, and you 
can choke it off at any point you like. 
The thing that I have felt important 
was for every one of the rank and file 
to breed from his best stock, witha 





lot of gain to be made by it. I do know 
that I made a very material gain. 
Within two years I have had stock 
from others, but nothing that would 
get within sight of my old hornets. If 
only they were not so hornety!” 





The Parcels Post 


The discussion of a question of gen- 
eralinterest like the parcels post is 
hardly of the province of a bee journal. 
Yet it is of such vital importance to our 
bee-keepers that we may be forgiven 
for giving it additional notice. We 
have much to learn from our European 
friends on this subject, from their fail- 
ures as well as from their successes. 

The British Bee Journal for Dec. 12 
contains a short mention of a package 
of honey in tin having been sent by 
parcels post and damaged along the 


- way so that half of the honey was gone; 


very probably with great damage to 
the mail. The accident is ascribed to 
the policy of abolishing hampers and 
replacing them with sacks. In the 
number of Dec. 26, page 513, a reply is 
made, stating that the hampers are 
“coming back again.” 


In this country of haste and hurry, 
where one baggage-man does the work 
of three or four, and where laws had to 
be made punishing with heavy fines 
the “baggage smashers;” where a 
trunk, in one day’s journey, gets worse 
worn than in a year’s trave! in Europe, 
we are accustomed to the swinging of 
the mail-sacks as if they were base- 
balls or foot-balls. It seems quite the 
thing fora man as practical as Doo- 
little to say as he did, in the November 
number, page 388: “ Of course comb 
honey will never be handled by mail 
very much on account of the liability 
of breakage...... ” So we are stufefied 
to see the parcels post preparing to 
handle eggs. But, why not? And why 
not comb honey? Why cannot Uncle 
Sam do our shipping better than those 
Express companies which have been 
robbing us so many years ? Why could 
we not get better treatment from our 
own men than from the management 
of corporations ? 


The new parcels post is a very 
“clumsy, inadequate affair.” True, but 
itis an entering wedge. Let us use it 
and take patience. Sooner or later we 
will have a uniform rate for all things, 
except a few unmailable articles, and 
we will be able to learn all the regula- 


‘tions without having to read a whole 


book of more or less rational excep- 
tions. 

The parcels post is our creation, and 
we, the people, ought to be able to im- 
prove it as we go. It is true that most 
of us need to be more thoroughly in- 





formed of our needs and of the reme- 
dies. As once wrote Montesquieu: 
“In a country where the people is 
sovereign, the education of the least 
citizen is as important as that of the 
heir to the throne in a monarchy.” 





Sawdust Versus Cinders 


In our correspondence this month is 
a letter from a bee-keeper who has 
tried sawdust to keep the grass down 
in front of his hives. It proved a fail- 
ure. Thereis one great objection to 
sawdust. In very dry weather a spark 
from the smoker may set it afire. Cin- 
ders are surer and safer. 





Marketing Honey 


An excellent article on this subject, 
written by J.C. Frohliger, of Califor- 
nia, was read before the Stanislaus Bee- 
Keepers’ Association and reproduced 
in the California Cultivator of Dec. 12. 
Contributions of this kind should 
be more general, for they enhance the 
value and the demand of honey ‘by 
calling attention to it. When so much 
money is spent upon more or less in- 
jurious products like tobacco, whiskey, 
and cheap candies, i: ought not to be 
difficult to increase the sales of “the 
sweetest of all sweets.” 





Feeding Bees in Cellar 


Our readers will appreciate the ex- 
cellent article by Mr. Miles on the use 
of smoke and the feeding of bees in 
cellar wintering. We have never needed 
smoke in putting the bees in the cellar, 
because we have always done the work 
on a cold day, and have cooled the 
cellar beforehand, as Mr. Miles aptly 
suggests. But when taking them out 
we have often found it necessary to 
use smoke in exactly the way that he 
recommends. 

At the Ohio meeting a few days ago, - 
we heard Editor Root, of Gleanings in 
Bee Culture, recommend the use of 
snow, thrown upon the entrance, to 
keep the bees from trying to emerge 
while the hives are being carrried in, 
in cold weather. He explains that the 
snow melts away after the hives are in 
the cellar, and does not cause any in- 
convenience. However, there are 
many instances when snow is not to be 
had, in our latitude, even in cold 
weather. Its use would also be impos- 
sible if we remove the bottom-boards, 
which we consider a good practice un- 
less, like Dr. Miller, we have a deep 
space between the bottom-bar of the 
frames andthe floor of the hive. In 
his case, it would take too much snow 
to fill the depth of the entragce. 

As to feeding in cellar, we can an- 
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swer Mr. Miles’ question on candy feed- 
ing in the affirmative. We have often 
used it on colonies that were short of 
stores, either in-doors or out-of-doors, 
and it works splendidly, with the ad- 
vantage that it, does not excite the 
bees. It may be laid right over the 
frames above the cluster, and they will 
come up and cover it. It will slowly 
disappear, fulfilling its mission. The 
recipe is short, and may be found in 
the Langstroth-Dadant book, para- 
graph 611: 


“ Add water to sugar and boil slowly 
until the water is evaporated. Stir 
constantly so that it will not burn. To 





Beet Sugar Kills Bees.—That beet 
sugar is fatal to bees and cane sugar 
is not,is the conclusion of Prof. J. G. 
Sanders, of the Department of Ento- 
mology, University of Wisconsin, who, 
next semester, will have charge of a 
new bee-keepers’ course at that insti- 
tution. 

Of the 40 percent of bees in the State 
which died last year, a large percentage 
were starved, he says. He believes 
that bees can live on cane sugar, but 
die at once if fed on beet sugar. The 
danger to bees in beet sugar, he be- 
lieves, arises from some chemical con- 
stituent that makes it deleterious. He 
said the time is coming when an inves- 
tigation will be made, and intimated he 
would not be surprised if beet sugar 
was found to be harmful to human 
beings.—Z xchange. 

: ie ee 

Eastern Illinois Meeting.—Mr. H. S. 
Duby wishes us to announce as part of 
the program of the Eastern Illinois 
meeting, on Feb. 4 and 5, a haif-hour 
debate between himself and the Editor 
of the American Bee Journal, 15 min- 
utes each, on “Small ws. Large Hives.” 
The Editor had thought of excusing 
himself from attending this meeting, 
on account of going to so many, but 
this might look as if he were “scared,” 
and it would never do. So the chal- 
lenge is accepted. The two French- 
men will fight it out. 

——$ 


The Chicago-Northwestern Meeting.— 
The Chicago Northwestern Associa- 
tion held its 16th annual meeting at 
the Great Northern Hotel on Dec. 19 
and 20, 1912. For the first time since 
its origin, the Association held its 
meeting without the presence of Pres, 
George W. York, Vice-Pres. Huffman 
occupying the chair. 

Although there was not so large an 
attendance as at some of its previous 
meetings, it made up in enthusiasm 
what it lacked in numbers. The pro- 
ceedings of this meeting were taken in 





know when it is done, dip your finger 
first into cold water and then into the 
syrup. If what adheres is brittle to 
the teeth, it is boiled enough. Pour 
into shallow pans, a little greased, and, 
when cold, break into pieces of suit- 
able size.” 


You may use sheets of paper instead 
of pans, and may divide the cakes 
evenly by marking them before the 
candy hardens. Any young lady who 
has made “fudge” can make good 
candy for bee-feed. Of course, as with 
everything else, it must be made right. 

Mr. Miles’ suggestions, however, are 
all practical, and no one will regret 
following them. 
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shorthand, and will appear in the Illi- 
nois State Bee-Keepers’ Association’s 
report. 

The following officers were elected 
for 1913: President, Jacob Huffman, 
Monroe, Wis.; Vice-President, C. F. 
Kannenberg, Oak Park, IIll.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, L. C. Dadant, Hamilton, IIl. 

The Association voted to join both 
the National and the Illinois State As- 
sociations. F. B. Cavanagh was chosen 
regular delegate to the National con- 
vention, with John Kneser as alter- 
nate. 

It was decided to hold the 1913 meet- 
ing during the Live Stock Show at 
Chicago. L. C. DaDANT, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
Ren Sa ae 


Death of Dr. Wm. R. Howard.—We 


are informed of the death, on Dec. 25, 
1912, of the above-named scientist at 














































































Fort }Worth, Tex. He died while on 
duty, in his buggy, responding to a 
call. He was 64 years old. 

Dr. Howard acquired a name among 
bee-keepers by his microscopic and 
bacteriological studies of foul brood, 
described in a pamphlet of 48 pages, 
entitled “ Foul Brood, its Natural His- 
tory and Rational Treatment,” pub- 
lished in 1894. He recommended the 
McEvoy treatment. 

He was a member of the Texas 
Academy of Science and of the Ameri- 
can Microscopical Society. 

Sse esi a 

Bee-Keeping in Schools.—As an illus. 
tration of what could be done by nearly 
every bee-keeper for the furtherance of 
education in bee-keeping, we refer the 
reader to the pictures illustrating what 
Mr. Coppin, of Wenona, IIl., has done. 
Mr. Coppin, using the colony of bees 
which he had previously exhibited at 
the Illinois State Fair, gave interesting 
information to the pupils of the We- 
nona schools. E. F. Nichols, superin- 
tendent of the schools, writes as fol- 
lows: 


“When the class in zoology came to 
the study of bees, presumably one of 
the most interesting and profitable 
subjects in the work, it was thought 
best to get it in as practical way as 
possible. The teacher who, in this 
particular school, happens to be the 
superintendent, went to the distin- 
guished ‘bee-man,’ Mr. Coppin, and 
consulted with him as to the best 


methods for study. After a brief dis- 
cussion, Mr. Coppin invited the teacher 
and class to visit him in his apiary. 
“The invitation was accepted one 
bright morning. Mr. Coppin provided 
the necessary paraphernalia for the 
young people, in order that they might 
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go among the bees. He then proceed- 
ed to give them a lesson, and explained 
to them how the bees could be quieted, 
and, took up in a very systematic way 
the bees at home; the queen, workers, 
and drones; the usefulness of each was 
carefully explained, the comb was ex- 
posed, and showed how made and why. 
The journey of the bee to the flower 
and return created a great deal of in- 
terest. The swarming, or the separa- 
tion of the colony was worked over 
until it was well understood. Many 
other things were presented to the 
class, and all felt repaid for their jour- 
ney to the apiary.” 
—_————__. gg ——————— 


Kansas State Meeting.—The annual 
meeting of the Kansas State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will be held in the 
Commercial Club rooms at Topeka 
Feb. 4 and 5. We earnestly hope all 
persons interested in bees will be pres- 
ent. ‘he meeting will close with a 
banquet Wednesday evening. 

O. A. KEENE, Sec. 


a _—_—_ 
Southern California._The bee-keep- 
ers of Southern California report a 


good meeting at Los Angeles on Dec. 
12, 13, and 14, 1912. Mr. M. H. Mendle- 


son, who was present, says that the 
time was too short for the good pro- 
gram they had. 


Organization is the thing to promote 
your interests. But the organization 
must be well advertised in order to be- 
come universal. We will gladly give 
this matter a helping hand. 


Typographical Errors.—“ What taffy 
are you giving us,” asked one of our 
subscribers concerning an extra cypher 
in the number of sections of honey 
harvested from 25 colonies, printed 
on the front cover of our January 
number. The error was corrected be- 
fore the entire edition was printed. 
Those who received it with the error 
uncorrected may have a laugh at the 
printer, as did the readers of the 
society column of a daily reporting 
that the doctor “lanced the dancers,” 
instead of “ danced the lancers.” 

Our European subscribers might 
well accuse us of “ American exagger- 
“sion.” We plead unintentional guilt— 


“23,000 sections” should read “2,300.” 


<> 


New Jersey Report. — The Annual 
meeting of the New Jersey branch of 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
was held Dec. 20, 1912, at New Bruns- 
wick in the Entomological Building of 
the New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 


This was the liveliest meeting for a 
longtime. The weathe~ was fine, and 
there was a large attendance from all 
parts of the State. Several interesting 
papers were read, which brought for- 
ward some new ideas, and caused useful 
discussion. 


Dr. E. F. Phillips was present and 
gave a very instructive talk with lan- 
tern views, upon treatment of foul 
brood. The views showed an operator 
treating a colony, from the first ar- 
rangement of the old hive, the new 
hive, a super cover as a runway, and 
with smoker and record book until the 
work was completed and everything 
cleared away. A live demonstration 
could have been but little more satis- 
factory, 

Dr. Headlee, the new head of the 
Agricultural Station, also addressed 
the meeting along the line of pollina- 
tion by the bees, and forcasted an in_ 
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creased demand for bees for this pur- 
pose. 

Mr. C. H. Root, of Red Bank, was 
elected President. Mr. E. G. Carr, the 
present very efficient Secretary, was re- 
elected. Mr. Carr was also chosen to 
represent the bee-keepers at the State 
Board of Agriculture meeting in Tren- 
ton Feb. 8, 9. 10, 11,1913. Mr. Harold 
Hornor, of Philadelphia, Pa., was elect- 
ed delegate to the National Bee-Keep- 
ers’ meeting at Cincinnati. The mem- 
bership has about doubled since the 
summer meeting in July. 


<i 
_— 





Profits and Losses.—A carefully made 
yearly account of profits and losses in 
the business of bee-keeping is some- 
ing which we rarely get. Either there 
is no such account kept or the careful 
man who keeps it does not care to give 
itto the public. A great deal more 
satisfaction would be secured out of 
the business side of apiculture if each 
of us would keep a strict account of all 
incomes and expenditures. 


are required by law to exterminate, in 
Iowa, are the following: 

Quack grass, Agropyron repens. 

Canada thistle, Crrczum arvense. 

Cocklebur, Xanthium canadense. 

Wild mustard, Brassica arvensis. 

Curled dock, Rumex crispus. 

Smooth dock, Rumex altissimus. 

Buckhorn, Plantago lanceolata. 

Wild parsnip, Pastinaca sativa. 

Horse nettle, Solanum carolinense. 

Velvet-weed, Abutilon theophrasti. 

Burdock, Arctium lappa. 

In addition to the condemned, the 
following are ranged among the nox- 
ious weeds: 

Milkweed, or asclefias, morning- 
glory, wild timothy, squirrel tail or 
wild barley, foxtail, shoofly, chicory, 
dodder and wild carrot. 

We are glad to see that none of our 
friends, the honey-producers, are in- 
cluded in the list. One, however, is 
forgotten which has richly deserved 
the name of noxious. It is the rag- 
weed, which infests many _ stubble- 





No. cols. 
Fall 


No. cols. 
Spring 
count 


No. sec. No. lbs. 
comb extracted wax 
count produced produced produced 


No. lbs. Total Totalexp. Capinv. Percet 
sales labor sup. bees sup. return 


rent, etc. appli Jan. 1 capital 





8 466 
14 493 
12 24 

7 ¢ 62 

4 472 
11 694 
16 19 58 
18 22 450 
20 19 816 
15 24 1039 


12.3 18.8 417 





}0-year average 
<r an: 


58.25 
61.62 
4.60 
7.75 
9.00 
127.25 
12.65 
56.25 
106.40 
133.87 


35.60 
61.50 
24.80 
18.65 
13.85 
25.50 
36.40 
21.40 
23.05 
39.30 


32.00 

77.35 
173.75 
169.75 
179.50 
166.35 
134.75 
158.95 
163.75 
149.10 





57.76 30.00 


140.53 





It took me several years to learn the lesson not to increase too rapidly, also to be sure 
that each colony had enough stores at the end of the season to carry them through winter, 


The foregoing is a 10-year statement 
of the apiary of Mr. G. W. Fehleisen, 
. who has already furnished some infor- 
mation in our columns. Studying his 
report, we find the average income of 
$27.76, all expenses paid, from an aver- 
age of 12 colonies, or about $2.25 per 
colony. This after deducting all ex- 
penses and labor. The gross income 
is about $4.70 per colony. We would 
like to know how much of the expense 
is counted as labor. The selling price 
of the honey is about 14 cents per 
section. 

It would be interesting to have com- 
parative statements of the profits in 
producing comb and extracted honey 
under identical circumstances. We 
hope some of our experimenters will 
furnish them to us. 


—— 


“Unlawful Iowa Weeds and Their Ex- 
termination.”—This is the title of a 
pamphlet (No. 5) published by the 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station 


of the Iowa State College of Agricul- 
ture. The weeds which land-owners 


fields and roadsides. Its rank-smelling 
pollen causes hay-fever in one form. 
The only plant that will destroy it by 
overshadowing it is sweet clover. 


Observing Hives 250 Years Ago.— 
“ After dinner, to Mr, Evelyn’s; he be- 
ing abroad, we walked in his garden, 
and a lovely, noble ground he hath 
indeed. Among other rarities, a hive 
of bees, so as, being hived in glass, you 
may see the bees making their honey 
and combs mighty pleasantly.”—(Pefy’s 
Diary, May 12, 1665.) 


Consular Report of Great Britain.— 
The current (Nov. 29, 1912) wholesale 
prices in London of Jamaica honey, in 
nickel-plated screw-cap glasses are: 
Per dozen 1-pound nominal, $1.70 for 
one dozen; per dozen 1-pound nominal, 
$1.64 for three dozen; per dozen 1- 
pound. nominal, $1.58 for six dozen. 
For extra fine quality, 1-pound nominal, 
fancy glass jars, the price is $1.88 per 
dozen. For original casks, the prices 
are $7.30 to $9.25 per hundredweight. 
Terms are 28 days net. 


While the present retail prices of im- 


ported honey are little higher than in 
1911, the fact that the domestic prodic- 
tion is so limited will undoubtedly very 
materially affect the wholesale rates. 

Names of some London importers of 
honey are forwarded [and may be ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce]. 


Quebec Provincial Association.—\Ve 
take pleasure in giving our readers a 
portrait of Mr. A. O. Comiré, M. D., 
secretary of the Quebec Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. This Association, organ- 
ized 4 years ago, is quite flourishing, 
thanks to the efforts of a few devoted 
men. They are successfully fighting 
diseases, and have six inspectors em- 
ployed. The annual meeting took place 
Nov. 13, with over 100 members 


present. eo 
A very significant indication of the 


A. O. Comiré, of St. Francois du Lac, Que. 


progressiveness of this Association is 
to be found in the following resolu- 
tions passed at this meeting: 


“That the Minister of Agriculture 
be requested to take steps to amend 
thelaw in such a manner that it be 
made illegal to keep bees in hives with 
fixed combs or immovable frames, be- 
cause such hives encourage foul brood, 
and because it is impossible to treat 
the disease conveniently in them.” 

“That the Minister of Agriculture 
be asked to cause the law to be amend- 
ed so that inspectors may be author- 
ized to destroy at their discretion dis- 
eased colonies which the owners refuse 
or neglect to treat according to their 
instructions, and that said owners may 
be indemnified according to the valua- 
tion made by the inspector.” ; 

“That inspectors who shall be nomi- 
nated shall be compelled to undergo 
examination before a committee named 
by this society.” 


Mr. Sladen, of Ottawa, gave a lecture 
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ou “Scientific bee-breeding, improve- 
ment of races and italianizing.” Mr. 
Beaulne gave a talk on the fertilization 
of fruit Blossoms bythe agency of the 
bees. 

The date of the next meeting is to be 
decided by the Board of Directors. 








Bees Mentioned in Pepy’s Diary.— 
Talking of the country above Quins- 
borough (Konigsberg, Eastern Prus- 
sia, on the Baltic Sea)...... Mr. Har- 
rington told us how they do to get so 
much honey as they send abroad. They 
make hollow a great fir-tree, leaving 
only a small slit down straight in one 
place; and this they close up again, 
only leave a little hole,and there the 
bees go in and fill the bodies of those 
trees as full of wax and honey as they 
can hold; and the inhabitants at times 
go and open the slit and take what they 
please without killing the bees, and so 
let them live there still and make more. 
—(Pepy’s Diary, Dec. 11, 1662, page 73, 
Vol. IZ.) 

Itis interesting to notice that the 
above, written in England 250 years 
ago, concerns a country adjoining 
Russia, and that at the same latitude, 
55 degrees north, and a few hundred 
miles east, are the best honey-produc- 
ing districts of Russia, as will appear 
from the following consular report 
lately (November, 1912) published: 


FOREIGN HONEY-PRODUCTION AND TRADE 
IN RUSSIA. 


At the present time there is scarcely 
a province in Russia in which there 
do not exist, in one form or another, 
apicultural societies which provide spe- 
cial courses of study and lectures. In 
many districts there are specialists 
who devote their time to the spread- 
ing of information concerning rational 
methods. Much of this activity is due 
to the zemstvos—especially to those in 
the provinces of Viatka, Kostroma, 
Ufa, Kazan, Tula, and to the county 
zemstvos of Perm and Kolomna (prov- 
ince of Moscow). Unquestionatly the 
most important factor in the growth 
of apiculture is recognition of the fact 
that honey is becoming more and more 
an important article in the world’s mar- 
ket. At the beginning of 1912 the 
Council of Ministers approved an ap- 
propriation of $50,000 in the shape of 
loans to those engaged in apiculture 
whose honey-yielding crops were poor 
last year. 

The provinces in which apiculture is 
most flourishing in Russia are Viatka 
and Perm; then follow Kazan, Kos- 
troma, and Kief. In the first two there 
can be noted a real advance in apicul- 
ture among land-owners and peasants 
alike, which is due principally to the 
activity of apicultural societies. The 
Kungarskoye Society has a _ well-ar- 
ranged museum, a model experimental 
apiary, a mechanical workshop for the 
construction of hives, and various other 
appliances. There are two apiarian in- 
structors in the society. 

The initiative and example of the 
Kungarskoye Society has been followed 
by nearly all the zemstvos of the prov- 
inces of Viatka and Perm, which also 








have instructors in apiculture. Ameri- 
can frame hives of the Langstroth- 
Dadant type are rapidly taking the 
place of the old log and straw hives 
The demand for honey has also im- 
proved. 

Apiculture in the province of Kazan 
has an industrial character. The same 
can be said about the province of Kos- 
troma, in some of whose counties 
nearly all the apiaries are composed 
wholly of frame hives; the number of 
colonies in the province reaches 100,- 
000, of which 30 percent are in frame 
hives. Adjoining the zemstvo apiary, 
in the city of Kostroma, is a school of 
apiculture having more than 100 pupils, 
principally peasants. In the province 
of Kief, apiculture has greatly advanced. 
Statistics show 238,000 colonies in the 
province, but probably there are more. 
The hives are nearly all of the old type. 

The province of Voronezh has in its 
12 counties more than 12,000 apiaries, 
most of which are owned by peasants, 
and are very well kept, as was shown 
at the Apicultural Fair held at Voro- 
nezh in September, 1912. Of the 4000 
persons occupying themselves with 
apiculture in Moscow province, 90 per- 
cent are peasants. 

In other provinces of Russia, includ- 
ing also the Polish provinces, apicul- 
ture has not advanced to such a pro- 
nounced extent, although it can be 
considered as fairly average, and the 
zemstvos are working hard to improve 
its condition.—ConsuL Gen. Joun H. 
Snopcrass, Moscow. 


a 


Bee Statistics for Austria.—Accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the Bureau 
of Statistics of the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture at Rome, there 
were in 1910, 1,229,189 colonies of bees 
in Austria as compared with 996,139 
colonies in 1900. This shows a gain of 
over 233,000 colonies, or about 24 per- 
cent—a gain of nearly 5 colonies per 
thousand inhabitants. 

Austria had, in 1910, a population of 
a little over 28,000,000. There is, there- 
fore, one colony of bees for every 24 
inhabitants. 

In the same country poultry, in 1910, 
reached a total of over 35,000,000. Let 
us for a moment compare the two 
figures. Figuring chickens at 50 cents 
each, and colonies of bees at $5.00, both 
of which figures seem conservative, for 
this country at least, we have the value 
of poultry as $18,000,000, while that of 
bees is $6,000,000, making the value of 
bees one-third that of poultry in 


Austria. 
—_ > 


Sacbrood.—The above new name has 
been invented by Dr. G. F. White, of 
the Department of Agriculture, to de- 
scribe the brood disease, which is 
neither American nor European foul 
brood, and in which the dead larve can 
be removed from the cells without rup- 
turing the skin or body wall. ‘‘When 
thus removed they have the appearance 





of aclosed.sac. This character sug- 
gests thh name sacbrood.” 

The name is certainly appropriate. 
We wish the names of the other two 
diseases were as appropriate. In many 
cases these names lead people astray, 
and one has to be informed of the his- 
tory of the discoveries to understand 
the expressions. 

This “sacbrood” is said by Mr. 
White to be infectious. We are sorry 
to hear it. But if it is the same trouble 
which has previously been called 
“pickled brood,” it appears to be of a 
very mild nature. 

The circular concerning “sacbrood ” 
is a six-page Bulletin, No. 169, of the 
Bureau of Entomology, and may be 
had by sending 5 cents to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington. Mr. 
White deserves the thanks of the bee- 
keepers for his untiring efforts. 





Program of the National.—The Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ convention will be 
held at the Grand Hotel in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Wedmwesday and Thursday, Feb. 
12 and 13, 1913. 

The meeting will be called to order 
at 10 a.m., Feb. 12, when a Committee 
on Credentials will be appointed. The 
meeting will then adjourn for the filing 
of delegates credentials. 


AFTERNOON SESSION—I P.M. 


1. Appointment of a Committee on Resolu- 
tions, a Committee on Constitution, an Aud- 
iting Committee, and a Committee on Good 
of the Order. 

. President's address. 

. Vice-President’s report. 

. Secretary's report. 

. Treasurer's report. 

. Directors’ reports. 

. Legislative Committee's report. 
. Proposed amendments. 


ous wn 


on 


EVENING SESSION—7 P.M 


1. Address ““Needs of the Western Bee- 
Keepers’’—Wesley Foster, of Boulder, Colo. 

2. Discussion. 

3. Address, “Why the production of comb 
honey should be increased"’—Ernest Root, 
of Medina, Ohio. 

4. Discussion. 


MORNING SESSION—THURSDAY, 8 A.M. 


1. Report of the Auditing Committee. 

2, Amendments to the Constitution. 

3. Incorporation of the National. 

4. Election of Officers and Directors. 

5. Report of Committees on Uniform Grad- 
ing Rules—Buyers and Producers. 

6. Discussion of Uniform Shipping-Cases. 

7. Other business. 

AFTERNOON SESSION—I P.M. 


1. Address, “Some recent_achievements 
with suggestions for 1913''—Dr. B. N. Gates, 
of Amherst, Mass. 

2. Discussion. 

3. Short talks by the delegates; each dele- 
gate will be called on for an address on any 
topic he sees fit to select. 

4. Question-box. 

After much correspondence the 
Grand Hotel, located at the corner of 
Fourth and Central avenues, has been 
selected as our headquarters. The hotel 
will hold about 500 people. The rates 
for rooms (European plan) are from 
$1.00 each person up, without bath, and 
$2.00 up with bath. The convention 
will be held on the second floor of the 
hotel. All sessions will be open to 
the public, but the voting will be done 
by the delegates. \ 
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Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 


Honey Selling and Swarm Catching 
Made Easy 


“ Somewhere I have read that people 
who are badly affected by bee-stings 
never make a success at keeping bees. 
I do not see how any one could suffer 
more than I do inthat way, and yet I 
have done very well in the bee-busi- 
ness, although I have never carried it 
on properly. It has been a side-line 
with me, as I have never had help or 
been able to handle the hives, to sep- 
arate them, and do lots of things I 
should have done; partly because 
I had not the strength, as I am often 
ill, and partly because I have been 
busy with other work. 


“T had 31 colonies at one time, but 
from some cause they fell to a much 
lower number; yet I have had a nice 
bit of spending money from my bees. 
Four yearsago I had about 20 colonies, 
and sold over $60 worth of honey, be- 
sides giving away someand using some 
at home. 


“Tam more fortunate than some, in 
that I sell direct to my friends. I have 
been in the habit of driving to the hop 
fields and selling to the pickers, and 
taking a few sections to different peo- 
ple as they are wanted. They prefer it 
to what they buy in stores; they say 
the store honey is tasteless and thin. I 
get 20 cents, the same price that is 
asked by merchants. 


“As stings disagree with me, I made 
a tig in which | can handle any kind of 





bees. You would probably be surprised 
if you saw me in my rig, but if you 
knew the kind of places where I am 
often obliged to go after swarms, you 
would not wonder that I made it. 


“T had overalls made very large with 
straps over the shoulders, and with no 
opening except at the waist and the 
bottom of each leg, and these were 
closed with a draw-string. I could 
slip these on quickly when in a hurry, 
and could climb well. No danger of 
catching a dress on limbs of trees, and 
if acluster fell on me, as they some- 
times would, they could not find any 
place to crawl in, and generally they 
would all go back to the ones still on 
the limb. 


“For face protection I made a wire 
head-rig with a piece of window- 
screening. This screening I bent over 
a crock, to get the right shape. Then 
I made a hoop from steel like that in 
a hoop-skirt, and sewed it near the 
bottom: To the bottom of this wire 
was sewed a cloth curtain that reached 
below my arm pits, and a draw-string 
tied it down close. I set in large 
sleeves, and with gloves I could handle 
a vicious swarm. 


“ Even if there was not much profit in 
it, | like to work with bees, and enjoy 
watching them take possession of a 
new home. AsIam not very young 
(61), it has not been easy work for me 
to get a swarm from a high place alone. 

“Often when reading the Bee Journal 
I think how much I would enjoy a 





chat with the different ones of the 
family, for so they seem to me. Per- 
haps there may be something in this 
letter that will be of benefit to some of 
my friends. We often think that what 
we do is very simple and not worth 
talking about, while another person 
would be pleased to know about it. [ 
wish I could be with some good bee- 
keeper and see him or her handle bees. 
WhatI know has been learned from 
experience and by the help of the 
journal.” 
(Mrs.) GertRUDE L. Goopwin. 

Roy, Wash. 


Your letter is very interesting. You 
have been able to get such good prices 
for your honey, why not devote more 
time to your bees, and less to other 
work? 

Your bee-dress is a safe one, and I 
can imagine that you can tackle any 
cross colony, and feel quite serene. 
But why do all of that useless climb- 
ing? Why not clip your queens’ 
wings? Then when those bees swarm, 
look for the queen in front of the en- 
trance, pick her up and cage her, and 
the bees will come back when they get 
ready without any interference from 
you. Then you can let the queen run 
in with the swarm. Doesn’t that sound 
lots easier than climbing high trees 
after swarms on a very hot day? Do 
you say you cannot clip a queen! ? No 
trick at all after you have clipped a 
few. Just try clipping a few drones’ 
wings first if you feel nervous about it. 


oe 
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Honey Confections 


It is pleasant to note that the popu- 
lar magazines are beginning to recog- 
nize the value of honey. Two recipes 
that here follow are taken from “Good 
Housekeeping,” which prefaces them 
by saying: 

“A pleasing addition to confection- 
ery is honey, and it can be used to ad- 
vantage in cake and pastry also. Be- 
cause of the predominance of sugar in 
honey, less of the other sweetening 
substances should be used. A little 
salt improves all candy in which much 
salted butter is not used. 





““ PINEAPPLE MARSHMALLOWS. — Heat 
two cupfuls of sugar, half a cupful of 
water, and half a cupful of honey over 
a slow fire. Then boil rapidly until it 
threads, and add 18 marshmallows, cut 
in pieces, and the beaten whites of 
two eggs. Beat until the mixture is 
creamy, then add one cupful of chopped 
candied pineapple. When quite firm 
pour into an oiled pan and cut into 
squares. Roll in cornstarch and pow- 
dered sugar. 


“Honey Purrs.—Boil three cupfuls 
of sugar and one cupful of cream; 
when it will almost thread, add one- 
fourth cupful of honey. When it 
reaches the soft, ball stage, take from 
the fire and beat the stiffly beaten white 
of an egg into it. Beat one minute 
and add half a cupful each of finely 
chopped nut meats and chopped can- 
died pineapple. Beat until firm and 
creamy, and shape into balls between 
the fingers with a wet napkin, then 
cool. A speck of salt adds to the 
flavor.” 


“ Honey GINGERBREAD.—Four cupfuls 
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ot flour,two heaping teaspoonfuls of 
powdered ginger, half a cupful of Sul- 
tena raisins, half a cupful of preserved 
clerries, a quarter of a cupful of 
chopped citron peel, half a cupful of 
butter, three-quarters of a cupful of 
honey, two eggs,a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of salt,and a quarter of a 
cupful of milk. Sift the flour, salt, 
baking powder and ginger into a basin, 
add the raisins, the peel, and cherries 
cut in halves. Melt the butter, honey 
and milk together in a saucepan, then 
cool and add to the flour with the eggs 
well beaten. Mix, turn into a buttered- 
and-floured cake-tin, and bake.”—Za- 
dics’ Home Journal. 
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Plan of Requeening—Forming a Part- 
nership 


1 would like to suggest to “Sub- 
scriber,” page 343, a plan for requeen- 
ing that is absolutely safe, and by 
which there is no loss of brood or 
stoppage of brood-rearing. The plan 
is not original with me, though I do 
not now remember where I read it. 

When your queen-cells—however ob- 
tained—are nearly ready to hatch. 
form nuclei with bees obtained wher- 
ever you can best spare them. I use 
three or four shallow extracting 
frames, making the boxes for them 
myself from old dry-goods boxes, and 
I like rather strong nuclei. 

In these allow your young queens to 
hatch and mate. But at the time that 
you give these nearly-ready-to-hatch, 
cells to nuclei, go to the hives which 
you wish to requeen, raise half or 
more of the brood, after the Alexander 
plan, z. e., place it in a hive-body above 


the parent colony, with an excluder be- - 


tween, making sure that the queen and 
at least one frame of brood are in the 
lower hive. By the time your young 
queens in the nuclei are laying, this 
brood in the upper story is all sealed. 
Then shake all the bees from it in 
front of the entrance tothe lower hive- 
body, exchanging the excluder for 
wire screen. A young queen can now 
be safely dropped into the upper hive- 
bouy, and by the time a sufficient body- 
guard of young bees has hatched to 
protect her, the old queen can be 
hunted out and removed from below. 
If you want to be very careful, replace 
the wire screen with the excluder for a 
few days. Whenthe young queen has 
considerable brood, the excluder can 
be removed entirely, and there is no 
danger that she will not be accepted. 
It might be well to examine the lower 
hive for queen-cells. 

Some advocate allowing the cells to 
hatch in this upper brood-chamber, 
and to mate from a rear entrance, but 
there are more young queens lost that 
wey, though it is less trouble and ex- 
pense in bees than to form nuclei, and 
it would be necessary to rear the brood 
in the hives to be requeened sooner. 
Otherwise if the excluders were left on 
so the bees from below could care for 
the brood, the young queen might be 
destroyed. Or if the wire screen were 
put in its place a good deal of unsealed 
brood would be lost. 

Yow, Miss Wilson, I wish to put to 
ycu a hypothetical question: 
an elderly lady, who has had years of 
experience in bee-keeping, butis hardly 








Suppose 


equal to the necessary work, wishes’to 
take into partnership a younger woman 
to help with this work. We will sup- 
pose the home, with only these two 
women, 100 hives and fixtures, 20 colo- 
nies going into winter quarters, and to 
be increased indefinitely, also one of 
the best bee-locations, with a chance 
fora dozen or more out-apiaries in 
extra-good locations, and then the at- 
tendant hired help. Now, what kind 
of a bargain should these two women 
make ? 


It is not a case of renting the bees— 
half the honey and half the increase— 
but a partnership in which the older 
woman is, for the present, manager, 
and will work to the extent of her 
ability. 

Now, please hold out the lamp of 
your experience and knowledge to 
illumine our bewilderment. 

DELIGHT. 


As to the right adjustment between 
Mrs. A, who owns the bees, and Miss 
B, who is to be the partner, there are 
so many different conditions and con- 
tingencies that it is hard to make any 
very intelligent suggestion. If Miss B 
knows nothing about the business she 
might be glad to spend the season with 
no compensation aside from what she 
could learn. If she were a very com- 
petent bee-keeper, and did nearly all 
work, she might be entitled to the 
greater part of the proceeds. 

As one way to proceed, let the time 
spent by Miss B be reckoned at a fair 
price, and let that be her pay. That 
would be entirely fair, but there would 
be no partnership in the case. To be- 
come a partner, Miss B must in some 
way depend for recompense upon the 
success of the business. Suppose, then, 
after reckoning as before what will be 
a fair remuneration for Miss B, we find 
what part of an-average crop that will 
be, whether it be 25 percent, 50 percent, 
or more. For the sake of illustration, 
let us suppose it be 50 percent. Then 
let 50 percent of the crop be hers, 
whether the season be good or bad. 
In a year when the crop is twice as 
much asin an average year, she will 
get double pay. Thus it will be seen 
that her reward will depend upon the 


success of the season, making her 
truly a partner. 

Not unlikely you will ask, “What is 
an average crop?” Please don’t look 
in this direction forany light upon that 
question. The average for one locality 
is not the same as for another locality; 
indeed, the average for two bee-keepers 
in the same locality may be different. 
It can be gotten by footing up: the 
crops of anumber of successive years 
in the past and striking an average. 

It is entirely possible that this solu 
tion of the problem may not at all fit 
the case you have in mind, and it must 
be left for you to evolve something 
that will entirely meet all the con- 
ditions. 





Two Winter-Weather Recipes 


In stormy, winter weather the lips 
are often inclined to crack, and the 
sensation is frequently very painful, 
especially on a frosty day with a cold 
wind blowing keenly. If, when this 
trouble arises, the lips are rubbed over 
witha salve of honey and glycerine 
mixed in equal proportions, it will 
restore them to a normal condition. 
As a preventive,’a little rubbed on will 
keep the lips moist and hinder crack- 
ing.—D. M. McDona_p, in British Bee 


Journal, 


For chapped lips, dissolve beeswax 
in a small quantity of sweet oil by 
heating it carefully. Apply this salve 
two or three times a day,and avoid 
wetting the lips as much as possible. 

To soften and whiten the hands try 
the following : Honey, one ounce; 
lemon juice, one ounce; eau de co- 
logne, one ounce. Apply after bathing. 
—Woman's National Weekly. 

Honey Murrins.—Sift two cupfuls 
of flour with two level teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder and a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Rub in two level 
tablespoonfuls of butter, two eggs well 
beaten, five tablespoonfuls of milk, and 
a third of a cupful of honey. Mix and 
pour into well-greased muffin tins, fill- 
ing half full; bake in a moderate oven. 
These may be covered with fruit pud- 
ding sauce or whipped cream, aad 
served for cottage puddings.—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 
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Conducted by WESLEY FOsTER, Boulder, Colo. 


Wrap Honey Neatly 


During the winter days why not put 
the honey-house in order? Mr. Good- 
bee-keeper has his packing table cov- 
ered with a large sheet of galvanized 
iron. At one énd of the table isa roll 
of wrapping paper anda spool of twine. 
Comb honey or pails of extracted, can 
be quickly and neatly wrapped. In fact, 
the packages he wraps for his custo- 
mers are as neat as those put out by 
any mercantile house. 


Consumers, in these“ high cost of 
living ” days, like to buy of the pro- 





ducer direct. Such dealing will in- 
crease if every producer creates a 
favorable impression by tying up pack- 
ages with neatness. 


The Leaf Roller 


The leaf roller, the spraying for 
which caused such a loss of bees in 
Fremont Co., Colo., is to be controlled 
by spraying the trees early with a solu- 
ble oil emulsion. This emulsion will 
be applied before the eggs bégin to 
hatch. Since the eggs hatch just as 
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SOME OF THE ‘BAD LANDS” 
Not Grow. 


the leaves begin to open, and before 
the buds have opened, no bees will be 
killed. The Agricultural College, in 
its experiments, found that by thor- 
oughly spraying with the soluble oil, 
95 percent of the eggs were killed or 
could not hatch. 


—————+ e»—__ 


A Colony of Bees 


A colony of bees is a collective or- 
ganization of definite requirements, 
responding to the beneficial treatment 
and suffering from lack of attention. 
Its main needs are well understood, 
but some important ones of less promi- 
nence are neglected. The weather con- 
ditions affect the life of a colony very 
much. Early in the season some hives 
are well supplied with honey and pol- 
len stores while others may be short. 
Some localities are destitute of early 
pollen from natural sources, and unless 
stored pollen is available, little brood- 
rearing will result. Many a bee-owner 
has wondered why his colonies do not 
build up early, when the queens seem 
to be young and vigorous. Honey may 
be supplied in sufficient quantities, but 
the lack of pollen in the hives and in 
the fields is very often the cause of this 
trouble. 


—~—> 


Paste for Labels 


A suitable paste for paper labels on 
tin cans is prepared from silicate of 
soda % ounce, cornstarch one ounce, 
and cold water 1% pints. 

Add the starch and silicate of soda 
to the water and stir until the whole is 
smooth, then place the vessel in an- 
other one containing a little water and 
heat until the starch is gelatinized. 
This paste should be made often, as it 
soon loses its sticking properties. 
This recipe came from Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 516, on “Maple Syrup and 
Sugar Production.” The value of ma- 





ple sugar and syrup in the United 
States for 1910 is placed above $5,000,000. 
New York, Vermont, and Ohio each 
produced more than $1,000,000 worth. 
Taking the whole country, the honey 
industry is far larger. 


[We make excellent paste for labels 





OF WESTERN COLORADO; NOTHING BUT CLAY, GRASS WILL 
BuT A MILE OR SO FROM THIS IS SOME OF THE BEST LAND IN 


THE STATE 


for tin with ordinary wheat flour and 
boiling water. The flour is thoroughly 
stirred to avoid grumes or lumps. The 
mixture is kept hot and stirred until 
of nearly sufficient consistency. Bear 
in mind that it thickens in cooling. If 
to be kept for a few days, add a little 
powdered alum.—Epiror. ] 
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Moving Bees to Colorado 


What do you know about the Salida coun- 
try for bees, honey, and fruit? A friend of 
mine and myself are talking of going West. 

Is there any trouble about shipping bees 
into Colorado from other States ? 

What is the value of bees in Colorado? 


New Canton, IIl. W. H. HyDeE. 


The country around Salida is above 
7000 feet altitude, and for this reason 
is not desirable for bees or fruit. Some 
bees are kept there, but the territory is 
limited. It would be advisable for you 
to make as extensive a trip as possible 
before deciding on any place. 


Our law on bee-diseases does not for- 
bid the shipping in of bees, but in all 
cases of shipment, inspection will be 
done at the time of unloading, or very 
soon after. In districts where foul 
brood is prevalent there is not much 
danger, as we still have considerable 
disease to spread the contagion. But 
in the parts of the State where no foul 
brood exists a greater degree of care 
would be exercised. Should European 
foul brood be introduced in a shipment, 
it would be far better to destroy the 
whole shipment than to let it get 
started. European foul brood, so far, 
is unknown in Colorado. Our law ad- 
mits of the destruction of material at 
the discretion of the inspector. 


Bees can be purchased for $2.50 to 
$6.00, according to the hives they are 
in. Colonies in dovetailed hives, in- 
cluding one super, sell from $4.50 to 
$5.00. 


If you have European foul brood in 
your county, you had better not ship 
bees here, as it would not be just to 
the bee-men of this State, and it would 
cause trouble. The same thing ap- 
plies to American foul brood, of which 








we still have some except in a few 
counties of the State. 

You will be welcomeamong us, as we 
still need more bee-men in some locaii- 
ties, but you would be more welconie 
to buy an outfit that is already here. 











WATER WHEEL OF R. W. ENSLEY AT READ 
CoLo. HE Owns His OWN WHEELS 
AND DITCHES 
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Sweet Clover 


Within range of nearly every Colo- 
rado apiary are many acres of waste 
land which should be producing nectar 
forthe bees, by sowing sweet clover. 
The time has passed when sweet clover 
might be called a weed. The wide, 
sandy bottom lands of rivers make an 
especially favorable place for it to 
thrive. 

Mr. Frank Coverdale tells in Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture that sweet clover 
is worth $4.00 an acre for honey alone. 
Why cannot you make $100 by sowing 
25 acres to sweet clover within range 
of your bees ? 

—_—___ -« 














THE GUNNISON RIVER IN COLORADO 





Hominy and Honey 


The newpapers state that Joaquin 
Miller, the virile western poet, who is 
now past four score years, is living 
wholly on a diet of hominy and honey. 
Furthermore, he is an apostle of the 
new diet, every visitor being offered a 
large handful of hominy, dripping with 
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honey drawn from an earthen jar. Let 
tie good work go on, but however 
poetic, I do not care to eat hominy and 
honey with my fingers. 
+ 


Fall Feeding 


A bee-keeper who has an apiary 
located in a district where amber, in- 
ferior fall honey is secured, asked me 
what to do to ensure better wintering. 
His honey is not very suitable for win- 
tering bees on account of early granu- 
lation. I suggested that he extract the 
honey from the brood-nest and feed 
sugar syrup. By blending the amber 
with white honey, he can dispose of it 
in the home market for 9 cents or more 
a pound. 

The time to do this extracting is at 
the close of the harvest. One comb of 
honey may be left at the side of the 
hive for the bees’ feed until the ex- 
tracting is done and the feeding begun, 
when this comb may be removed. This 
feeding, if the weather is warm and the 
nights not too cold, will stimulate 
breeding, and the hives will be filled 
with young bees for the winter. 












































A NICE COMB OE BEEs.—Photographed by Wilmot R. Evans. 
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Conducted by J. J. WILDER, Cordele, Ga. 


The “Home of the Honey-Bee” at Cor- 
dele, Ga. 


The building and grounds repre- 
sented by this photograph are the 
headquarters for my bee-business, and 
the apiary was the first one I estab- 
lished. At first it consisted of but one 
colony of bees in a badly decayed box- 
hive. At present it consists of 150 
colonies of Caucasian bees. This is 


where I made the increase for my Geor- 
gia bee-business, and where thousands 
of queens were reared and mated. 

The building is two stories high, and 


has nine separate apartments with a 
driveway in the center. It has nine 
openings or doors from which loading 
and unloading can be done. Each 
room is of great importance to the 
business. I feel that this is my “ mas- 
terpiece.” 

The top story on the front side is my 
work-shop, and my work-bench is at 
the cluster of windows shown at the 
right end, which allows plenty of light 
and fresh air. This is the largest room 
or hall in the building. Here I keep 
my supplies in readiness for use. I 
generally call this my hall, because 


many interesting bee-keepers’ conven- 
tions have been held in it. 





Apiary Work for February 


Usually we have considerable warm 
or sunny weather during this month, 
and we should take our first “peep” at 
the bees since we put them away for 
winter. 


Pollen is coming in and the queens 
should be very active, with consider- 
able brood in the nest. This is the 
starting point for every colony, and 
the starting point for apiary work. 
Therefore, it is very important to make 
investigation of every colony, and sup- 
ply its needs. Queenless ones should 
be united at once with other weak col- 
onies. Those short of honey can be 
supplied from other colonies which can 
spare it, by exchanging an empty comb 
for acomb of honey. . 

The brood-nest should not be dis- 
turbed much at this time except to en- 
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large it,and only when the colony is 
crowded with stores. 

In cases where the bees were not 
properly prepared for winter, it may be 
neccessary to feed some colonies, such 
colonies should be given a feeder 
placed in the super ontop of the brood- 
frames. 

I have never found it necessary to 
feed for the sole purpose of stimulating 
brood-rearing, as in most locations 
there is plenty of pollen and enough 
early nectar for this purpose. Besides 
it would incite swarming at too early a 
period. 

Ido not advocate feeding bees any 
way, and would never do it if it were 
not for utilizing some inferior honey 
which I do not care to put on the 
market. 





Hive Making 


It is customary with some bee-keep- 
ers to make their own bee-supplies, es- 
pecially the exterior parts, such as 
bottom-boards, hive bodies, supers and 
covers. It is a very good practice 
where a bee-keeper happensto be a 
good mechanic, with plenty of tools 
and time, and good soft lumber to 
work, such as cypress or white pine. 
Yellow pine is not very good for this 
purpose, as it is too hard and warps, 
and splits too much. 

As this is the time of year when such 
work can best be done, we bring the 
matter up and produce a photograph 
illustrating how the bodies can be cut 



























































THE RIGHT WAy TO NAIL HIVE-BODIEs. 


out and set up with accuracy and dura- 
bility. Theends are beveled or rab- 
beted by machinery or by hand with a 
rabbet plane on three edges; the top 
edge is to receive a regular tin rabbet, 
such as those that are sent out with 
regular dovetailed hives, which makes 
by far the best frame rest. The rabbet 
should be % of aninch deep all around 
and as wide as the material is thick, so 
when nailed up there would be no pro- 
jections. For the supers the rabbet 
should be but % inch wide on the top 
edges, so the shallow frames may rest 
on it, and the same for comb honey 
supers, as no tin rabbets are used with 
supers. The inside dimensions for the 
ends should be 12 inches. To get the 
outside dimension add twice the thick- 
ness of the material. The sides are cut 
off square 1834 inches long. The ma- 
terial should be gotten out or bought 
dressed all around, and about thirteen- 


sixteenths of an inch thick, which is 
now the standard thickness, and 9% 
inches deep for hive bodies, 53% for 
shallow extracting supers or for supers 
for tall sections, and 43 inches wide 
for low or square sections. Short or 
narrow blocks may be nailed on the 
sides and ends for grip. The manner 
of nailing up is well illustrated by the 
cut. Nail from both ways, using as 
many nails as necessary for a good, 
durable body; 8d flat-headed cement- 
coated nails are best. 





A Bee-Producer 


Dear reader, I want you to turn back 
with me to Mr. J. K. Isbell’s article on 
bee-production in our department, page 
367 of the December number, read and 
re-read it until we have his method of 
bee-production well fixed in our minds 
so we can take it up step by step just 
as he outlines and carries it out. 

Now is the time to take the first step 
in this management. It is needless for 
me to state what the results will be if 
all our colonies are boiling over with 
bees at the beginning of the first honey- 
flow, and this will be the case if we 
carry out his plan, which is simple. 
.Large crops of honey will be harvested 
by every one who will do it. Besides, 





Effect of Size of Hive on Spring Brood- 
Rearing 


P. C. Chadwick, writing in Gleanings 
in Bee Culture in defense of using 
smaller entrances in hives than is ad- 
vocated by many bee-keepers, inci- 
dentally touches upon the size of hives 
and their relative merits for brood- 
rearing in the spring. He says, “ Here 
is also the secret of an 8-frame hive. 
Warmth is more easily preserved, and, 
in consequence, breeding is more rapid, 
thus filling the hive much sooner.” 
While there must be a Zmzt to the size 
of a hive for the economics of “bee 
house-keeping,” in my limited experi- 
ence it has been conclusively proven 
to me that the difference between a 10- 
frame and an 8-frame hive, the two 
sizes, friend C., is comparing, is not 
enough to allow the effect of heat on 
brood-rearing to be taken into consid- 
eration. By force of circumstances I 
have almost all sizes of hives in com- 
mon use, from the 8-frame Langstroth 
to the 10 and 12frame Jumbo, and every 
spring, without exception, the bees in 
the 8-frame hives are the last to be 
ready for the supers. 

While, as I have intimated, there 
must be a limit somewhere on the size 
of a hive that the bees can use and not 
suffer in conservation of heat; just 
what that limit is Iam not prepared to 
say, but it is a fact, in my case at least, 
that the colonies in the large hives are 
always ready for the supers first. The 
only explanation I can give is that the 
colonies with the large brood-nests 





CANADIAN ¢&) BEEDOM~ 


Conducted by J. L. Byer, Mt. Joy, Ontario. 





a large amount of increase will be 
made. 

I have traveled extensively over 
Dixie, visiting hundreds of our bee- 
keepers, and I find that there are but 
two methods of production employed. 
One is the “let alone” plan and the 
other is Isbell’s, or a similar one. The 
former is carried out more generally, 
and can we wonder at dissatisfaction ? 
No, indeed. 

Bees will never populate their hives 
properly without aid. It has been pro- 
nounced folly by some of our pro- 
moters to “pull back” great colonies 
in order to build up weaker ones, but 
it is logic to do it if it is done in time, 
when all colonies can be built up to 
something like uniform strength under 
which our greatest crop of honey is 
gathered. 

I had the pleasure of visiting Mr. 
Isbell during the honey-flow, and saw 
his bees storing honey under uniform 
strength. No weak ones, and none 
ahead of the others, but all at work 
together. It was magic. 

Mr. Isbell is the most wide-awake 
and practical bee-keeper I ever had the 
pleasure to meet. He has made a great 
success with but a small amount of 
capital, and we expect to hear more 
from him on bee-culture from now on. 









always go into winter quarters with 
much larger clusters than the smaller 


ones. Given a large force of well win- 
tered bees in the spring, it is surprising 
how they manage to overcome all ob- 
stacles in the way of cold, and proceed 
to build their brood up rapidly. 

“Locality” can hardly help to ex- 
plain the difference between Mr. Chad- 
wick’s experience and my own; for I 
would naturally expect less cool weath- 
er in California than in Ontario, at the 
time brood-rearing is going on at its 
most rapid pace. 
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Suggestions on Winter Work 


“What to Do Each Month,” is the 
heading of a new department in the 
Bee-Keepers’ Review, said department 
to be conducted principally for the 
benefit of bee-keepers. Here in Onta- 
rio, during the months of January and 
February, the bee-keepers do about the 
same thing as their bees—practically 
nothing, in so far as real work in the 
apiary is concerned. 

During February, if mild weather 
should prevail to any extent, cellar- 
winterers should look after their cel- 
lars more carefully than earlier in the 
seasor, provided, of course, their cel- 
lars are not self-regulating enough, so 
as not to need attention during any 
part of the winter. Mr. Sibbald, who 
used to winter hundreds of colonies in 
the cellar, has more than once not 





seen his bees from the time they were 
placed into the cellar until he took 
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Mr. BYER’s *‘LOVERING YARD.” 


them out again in April, and he always 
wintered successfully. 

At the present time I have 250 colo- 
nies some 200 miles from my home, all 
wintering in three caves side by side, 
and nothing will be done in the way of 
ventilation from the time they were put 
in until they come out in the spring. 
While I cannot say how they will come 
out, I shall be well satisfied if they win- 
ter as well as they did for the past 
two seasons, when practically every 
colony came out in perfect condition. 
Of course, Iam well aware that the 
majority of winter repositories are not 
adapted to a let-alone plan like that, 
and in most cases if a man is near his 
bees, he can help matters along by 
judiciously giving fresh air at night, 
during the last six weeks of the bees’ 
confinement. 

As to outdoor wintering, here in our 
locality, I seldom trouble myself even 
if snow does pile up around the hives 
in January and February—indeed, if 
the weather is veal cold, the more snow 
the better. On rare occasions we get 
a day in February when our bees can 
fly, and then, of course, I like to have 
the entrances clear if possible. 

To beginners I would say, do not 
disturb the bees in the least by lifting 
covers, packing, etc., at this time of the 
year,as youcannot do the bees any 
good, and may do them a lot of harm. 
—_—— > 


An Interesting Picture 


A spendid picture that on pages 18 
and 19 of the January American Bee 
Journal. Quite a number of the men 
shown there have at different times 
written to me, and while I have met 
but few if any of them face to face, a 
chance of looking at pictures is really 
the next best thing to having a hand 
shake. Not a bad looking bunch, 
either—really, they compare pretty 
well with an “ Ontario crowd.” 

While on the subject of pictures, I 
might add that the one on page 13, en- 
titled a “Michigan girl,’ certainly 
shows “ nerve,” as Mr. Miller says. But 
what does Miss Wilson mean when 
she says the proximity of the man may 





have something to do with the bravery 
displayed ? While we know the dear 
creatures are “confiding,” surely no 
woman could expect a man standing 
so far away as the one in the picture, 


as a near friend, and our most sincere 
sympathy is extended to the bereaved 
family. 





The Weather—Prospects 


The winter here in Ontario, to date 
(Jan. 11), has been warmer than the 
average, and much warmer than last 
year. Only once (Jan. 9) has it been 
real cold, that day being the first that 
zero was reached. For a few hours it 
was 15 degrees below, but it gradually 
moderated, and the next day it was 25 
degrees warmer. Of course, the winter 
is “young” yet, and we may get enough 
cold weather before March. Judging 
by outward conditions the bees appear 
to be wintering nicely, and barring un- 
foreseen developments, I look for fair 
wintering in general, wherever bees 
were properly fed in the fall. 








Mice—First Trials at Photography 


Some time ago I mentioned the 
necessity of being on the lookout for 
mice that are apt to bother bees win- 
tered on the summer stands. In our 
own case this matter is generallylooked 
after pretty well, as sad experience has 

















“ ASLEEP” 


—ANOTHER VIEW OF MR. BYER's APIARY. 


Mr. Byer tells us a deer was shot in the middle of the apiary last fall. 


to keep away cross bees. No, I main- 
tain that the “Michigan girl” is entit- 
led to all the credit, for if the man was 
duly interested in her welfare, he would 
be close enough to “swat the bee” 
should one be disposed to sting her. 


-_—_. 


Tribute to Paul Mickwitz 


It is a long time since the death no- 
tice of any bee-keeping friend came so 
unexpectedly and gave me such a shock 
as that of friend Mickwitz, in the Jan- 
uary American Bee Journal. While he 
was with us in our home but a 
few days, in some way he seemed at 
once to gain the affections of every 
member of our family, and we have 
often spoken of his visit, in the family 
circle. Since he went back to Finland 
we have had more or less correspond- 
ence, and his letters were always a 
pleasure to read. We mourn for him 








taught us that one or two “deer mice” 
can do a lot of harm during the winter 
season. When leaving the Lovering 
yard last fall (100 miles from home), a 
careful look failed to show the signs of 
any mice, but as a precaution, several 
traps were placed under the covers of 
the packing-cases. During the last 
week in January, the friend on whose 
place the bees are, wrote me that the 
“deer” or “wood” mice had come to 
the apiary in large numbers during the 
past few days. As there were single 
fares on the railroads, I decided to 
take a run up there and have a look for 
myself, and while I found conditions 
not as bad as I expected, still quite a 
few mice were in the traps. I placed 
oatmeal and strychnine in shallow 
boxes on top of the packing, and I 
think all mice troubles will be settled 
for the present. 

AsI had just bought a camera, I took 
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it with me, and snapped several views 
of the yard. AsI had never had my 
hand on a camera before, and was as 
“green as a cucumber” on all matters 
pertaining to photography, I was agree- 
ably surprised to find that all films de- 
veloped fairly well, although in the 











process of development one film curled 
up, and it will be noticed the fluid 
streaked the negative in the picture en- 
titled, “Asleep.” Never mind, better 
luck next time, and may be with per- 
severance I will yet be able to take 
pictures worth looking at. 
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Conducted by Louis H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 


This Department Editor’s Holidays 


During that time of the old year 
when “all the world rejoices and makes 
merry,” this poor scribe was confined 
to his bed with a cold to begin with, 
followed with a case of that which is 
spelled “‘m-u-m-p-s” (something that 
he had escaped from as a boy). Ontop 
of this a severe case of “grippe” gota 
grip on me,or I got a grip on the 
“grippe,” and to still make matters 
worse, our family physician told us 
that I was on the verge of a case of 
pneumonia. Makinga strenuous effort 
to keep away from any more trouble, 
however, with a lot of careful nursing 
on the part of the bee-keeper’s better- 
half, Iam nearly well again and able to 
do some more scribbling. 

I rejoiced during the holidays, al- 
though ill. If the Old Year was a good 
one, and crops were bountiful and the 
harvest profitable, we can not help but 
rejoice. If this were not the case, and 
we had suffered hardships, it is at this 
time we begin to cheer up because we 
have at hand a New Year with better 
promises in store than in the Old Year. 
And it isto be hoped that the year 1913 
will bé a’ bountiful one, for prospects 
are already very promising. However, 
it is along time until harvest, and 





European Foul Brood 


BY L. HARRIS. 


Seeing in your November issue of 
the American Bee Journal reference 
was made regarding the odor of Euro- 
pean foul brood,I cannot resist the 
temptation to chip in whenI see an 
old acquaintance called into question. 

I have kept bees for more than 40 
years, and my first acquaintance with 
foul brood was made over 30 years ago, 
when I kept bees in England, and the 
greater part of my experience was in 
fighting European foul brood. 

I have the highest respect and admir- 


many a change may take place to make 
the outcome different from our expec- 
tations, yet we hope for the best. 


tO 
o> 


Honey and Good Health 


Speaking about my recent illness, it 
seems to me that it does not matter 
how well we care for ourselves and our 
bodies in the selection of foods, and 
the way we live regarding the con- 
tracting of diseases, often the most 
common ones. I have had first one 
thing and then another for the last 
several years. During my boyhood 
days I was always a robust and healthy 
fellow, with very few ills to complain 
about. 

I bring this subject up because a 
number of persons have put great 
stress on using honey as a health food 
anda preventive of diseases. I have 
been a strong advocate, for many years, 
of a plentiful use of this sweet of Na- 
ture. We consume a large amount of 
honey in our family; butthe judicious 
use of it in our food has not given 
much proof of what we have claimed 
for it. 

However, there are exceptions to all 
rules, and honey in the daily diet is a 
delicious addition to the variety. 





ARTICLES~ 


ation for Dr. Phillips, in the work he 
is doing in trying to stamp out this dis- 
ease, but when he states that European 
foul brood has little or no odor, I en- 
tirely disagree with him. I have han- 
dled scores of hives infected with foul 
brood, and I do not remember ever 
having dealt with a case that did not 
have the offensive odor “in a more or 
less degree,” according to the time the 
colony had been diseased. Often when 
in an advanced stage it was exceed- 
ingly offensive, almost unbearable. It 
is often compared to the smell of a 
glue-pot. I say the poorest quality of 
glue is quite fragrant in comparison 
with an advanced case of European 








foul brood. It can often be smelled 
several yards away from the infected 
hive, and if one gets close down to the 
entrance, and can exercise his olfactory 
powers, it can be detected even if there 
are only a few cells diseased. 

During the last three years I have 
been acting for the Government of the 
Province of British Columbia as Foul 
Brood Inspector, and I have discov- 
ered a few.cases of foul brood. The 
first case had been imported “directly ” 
from eastern Canada by a settler. I 
was requested to examine these bees, 
and I immediately recognized in it my 
old acquaintance, Bacillus pluton, alias 
Bacillus alvei, 1 suppose I ought to say. 
There was no mistaking the odor; 
furthermore, there was the slight ropi- 
ness characteristic of European foul 
brood. 

The next case was different. The 
outward appearance was very much 
the same asthe European type, except 
that the diseased cells presented a 
greasy appearance. I was rather puz- 
zled because any odor was impercepti- 
ble; it was the first case I had ever 
met which was not accompanied by 
the offensive smell. 

It had the other characteristic always 
found in foul brood, the ropiness in a 
very marked degree. When the test- 
ing stick was applied the decayed mass 
would invariably stretch out, from one 
inch to an inch and a half before 
breaking. 

The diseased larve which were not 
actually dried down were in the 
stringy condition, there was not the 
combination of different forms of dis- 
eased larve in the cells inthis type of 
foul brood that we have seen in the 
European type, and we now know that 
this was the case of American foul 
brood, or Bacillus larve. 

The European type is nearly always 
evidenced by different forms of dis- 
eased larve, one cell may contain a 
dead larva which is almost black and 
dried, retaining something of its origi- 
nal form, and being loose in the cell, 
can be readily shaken out. We have 
seen many of these dried-up larve out- 
side the hive, having been carried out 
by the bees (black brood). Another 
cell will contain a dead larya_ which 
has turned brown or grey in color, 
and is of a soft, gluey substance, and if 
we attempt to remove it, will pull out 
in strings more or less. These are 
the cells which give off the offensive 
odor; another larva is of a pap-like or 
jelly-like appearance, and is encased in 
an extremely thin and tough skin, 
pickled brood, yet another may contain 
a hard cement-like substance adhering 
to the bottom-side of the cell, which is 
absolutely impossible to remove with- 
out destroying the cell (pickled brood, 
dried). 

In another cell will be found dried 
scales, usually at the base of the cell; 
these have the appearance of little 
pieces of dried skin or scurf, and can 
be removed with the point of the 
needle. This is European foul brood 
in its most dangerous stages, and is 
easily carried from one colony to an- 
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other in different ways, perhaps by the 
bees themselves. or may be by the bee- 
keeper. 

Vernon, B. C. 
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Excellent Portraits of a Laying 
Queen 


BY JNO. A. DOUGLASS. 


Appreciating the fact that the Bee 
Journal is desirous of collecting inter- 
esting photographs on the subject 
of bees, I am sending the enclosed, 
showing Mr. Frohliger, of Berkeley, 
Calif.. demonstrating his colony of 
Italian bees to a newspaper reporter, 
and tosome of the employees of the 
largest department store in San Fran- 
cisco, “ The Emporium.” . 

It took Mr. Frohliger but a few min- 
utes to persuade the gentlemen that his 
bees were stingless (?),as you will see 
in the picture they have succumbed to 
his arguments by accepting a handful. 
During his display of a week, in the 
grocery department, he kept a 10-frame 
standard hive on the roof for renewing 
his exhibition. This department store 
is in the center of San Francisco, and 
it is interesting to state that the bees 
stored and capped considerable honey 
during their sojourn. 

The other pictures, No. 1 and 2, 
show a leather-colored Italian queen 
wandering over the comb without any 
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No. 2.—REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH OF A QUEEN ON A 


No. 1.—NOTICE THE QUEEN, PRESUMABLY UNDISTURBED BY THE PICTURE-TAKER. 


trace of excitement, while pursuing 
her vocation. Near the top of picture 
No.3 she is seen with her body ina 
cell, depositing an egg, with her reti- 
nue of bees surrounding her. 
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I am a back-lot bee-keeper, and have 
7 flourishing colonies in San Francisco. 
I enjoy the work, and find my health 
much benefitted in the pleasure of this 
pursuit. My one aim is to have an api- 


NEWLY-BUILT COMB. 
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ary of my own in the country ona 
more elaborate plan. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


DEMONSTRATION BY JOHN C. FroHLIGER OF 
CALIFORNIA. 
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More About European Foul 
Brood 


BY F. W, L. SLADEN. 


I was pleased to see Mr. Morley 
Pettit’s insistence on bad smell asa 
frequent symptom of European foul 
brood, in a recent issue of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. In England a stink- 
ing smell is considered one of the 
chief symptoms of this disease, while 
American foul brood is regarded as 
odorless. As European foul brood is 
said in America to have little or no 
smell, and American foul brood is the 
odoriferous kind, no little confusion 
has been caused on the other side, and 
English bee-keepers are inclined to 
think they are dealing with a different 
pair of diseases. 


I recently had an opportunity of 
studying an outbreak of European foul 
brood among hybrid bees in England. 
As long as only a dozen or two larve 
were affected, there was only a slightly 
sour smell when the hive was opened, 
but when the disease advanced and 50 
or more larve were rotting. an ex- 
tremely strong and penetrating odor 
was given off. To me it wasa “ gamey” 
smell, like high meat, but opinions dif- 
fer, and when I suggested to my as- 
sistant that it was an appetizing odor, 
he protested loudly, and had no word 
to sufficiently express its offensiveness. 

Ottawa, Canada. 
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Loaf Sugar for Winter Feeding 


BY EDWIN BEVINS. 


I felt some reluctance about telling 
the story of 1912, but Miss Wilson’s 
account of what occurred at the Dr. 
Miller place emboldens me. 

In the fall of 1911 I packed 85 colo- 
nies for winter on the summer stands. 
The hives seemed heavy at the time of 
packing; but I fear that many were 
heavy with something besides honey. 
My winter losses amounted to 38 colo- 
nies. A few more were so weak that 


No. 3.—THE QUEEN IN THE ACT OF LAYING AN EGG, 


they died in the spring. My spring 
count was about 40 colonies. 

When the days began to lengthen 
and the cold begari to strengthen, last 
winter, and the snow got to piling up 
around the hives so that the entrances 
had to be cleared almost every day, I 
began to use cube loaf sugar. Unfort- 
unately I did not use enough of it, and 
hence my heavy loss of bees. 


The season was a poor one for 
honey, and the surplus not at all satis- 
factory, amounting to about 2200 
pounds; two-thirds of it was extracted. 
I made an increase of colonies this 
season, so that at its close I had 76 
colonies. I sold and shipped 50 of 
these in November, and lost one by 
queenlessness. I have 25 packed on 
summer stands. I sent to Chicago 
and secured a hundred-pound drum of 
cube loaf sugar. A common tin wash 
basin holds about 4 pounds of it when 
a little more than level full. I filleda 
basin full for each of the 25 colonies. I 
gave the sugar a good sprinkling with 
warm water, and then dumped the 
basin across the center of the top-bars 
after lifting the back ends of the quilts 
and chaff cushions. Some of the hives 
were so heavy that they seemed “tied 
to the ground,” but I served all the 
colonies alike. 

Dr. Miller does not feed the heavy 
colonies, but he winters his bees in the 
cellar and I winter mine out-of-doors. 

The above has been written mainly 
with a view to call the attention of bee- 
keepers to the use of cube loaf sugar 
as winter feed. I am persuaded that 
bee-keepers can save many colonies by 
its timely use. 

Leon, Iowa. 


[J. L. Byer tells us that up in Ontario 
they feed the bees as much sugar syrup 
as they will store in the brood-cham- 
ber before winter. They think it pays. 
—EpIrTor,] 


Notes and Sidelights From the 
New York State Bee-Keep- — 
ers’ Meeting in Roches- 
ter, Dec. 17-19, 1912 


BY F. GREINER, 


In an address on foul brood, S. D. 
House said that pickled brood was the 
fore-runner of foul brood and that the 
whole cause of the disease was “filth,” 
claiming that some strains of bees, 
and particularly the native black or 
brown bees, were such poor house- 
keepers that they often allowed dead 
larvae in the combs a sufficient length 
of time to undergo the process of de 
composition. Then the dangerous and 
destructive bacilli would develop 
spontaneously, and the foul ‘brood 
originate. 

This idea or theory was later com- 
batted by Prof. Burton Gates from 
Massachusetts, who claimed that the 
foul brood could not thus originate; 
there would have to be spores or 
germs of the disease present; without 
them there could be no beginning of 
the disease. 

Mr. House further said that the 
American Foul Brood was harder to 
eradicate than the European. An old 
discarded bottom-board had started the 
disease again in his yard, the bees 
gathering the propolis therefrom, 
which contained the spores. 

This able speaker could not place 
emphasis enough on keeping Italian 
bees. It is the only sure way to dis- 
pose of the diseases, he said; and if 
he had a black colony and he knew the 
disease was in the State, he would at 
once kill the old queen and after ten 
days substitute a ripe queen-cell of 
pure Italian blood. 

The foul brood inspectors of the 
State and others testified that we have 
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no race of bees in America which is 
as immune from disease as the Ital- 
ians, the Carniolans being little better 
than the blacks. 

In a discussion as to how the floor 
over a bee-cellar should be built, when 
there was no fire kept in rooms. above, 
some facts were brought out which 
might save experimenters many dol- 
lars and a deal of annoyance. In the 
first place, a floor should never be 
packed with sawdust. Mr. Clark Boro- 
dino and Mr. Kenyon, of Camillus, had 
the same experience, viz: the timbers 
which had been surrounded by the 
packing material had rotted out with- 
in four years, making it necessary 
to rebuild the floors, etc. They now 
use dead-air spaces using building 
paper in addition. 

In the discussion of bee-cellars the 
out-door wintering problem was in- 
cidentally touched on. Mr. Holter- 
mann laid down a rule on which I 
have, myself, been working for sev- 
eral years. He formulated said rule 
in these few words: “Bees should not 
be wintered indoors if they can be 
wintered successfully outdoors.” 

In a way Mr. House, of Camillus, 
endorsed this, although he stated that 
his bee-cellar wintered his bees with 
only 1% per cent loss. He said that 
out-door-wintering was preferable on 
account of the protection the bees en- 
joyed during the breeding season 
(Spring,) after bees usually are 
brought out of the cellar; this of 
course on the supposition that out- 
door wintered bees are well protected 
either by regular chaff hives or win- 
ter cases. No man could afford to 
pack his bees after their being win- 
tered in a cellar, just for this “Spring 
protection.” 

Another reason why Mr. Holtermann 
has changed from cellar wintering to 
out door wintering is, the latter meth- 
od gave him more leisure during the 
winter. He could pack. his bees’ early, 
sometime in October; then he could 
turn his back to them ’till April or 
May; whereas if they were in an ordi- 
nary cellar, the latter would have to 
be watched more or less all winter; 
and then would come the difficulty of 
guessing the best moment to set the 
bees out, the robbing afterwards and 
other unpleasant features. I confess 
I have to agree with Mr. Holtermann 
and I find myself building more win- 
ter cases all the time. I expected to 
build a bee-cellar under my shop, 
but I doubt if I will use it for the 
purpose intended when I get it done. 
{ am using my house cellar at pres- 
ent and have done so for many years. 

The question of the popular section 
of the future received some attention 
but no agreement was reached athough 
it cannot be denied that there is some 
clamor among the bee-keepers for 
ereater uniformity not only as to sec- 
tions, but as to all sorts of bee-keep- 
ers supplies. 

We seldom have a_ bee-keepers’ 

leeting without the question: how can 
' cure a lazy colony? Various reme- 













dies have been recommended. Remov- 
ing a couple brood combs and substi- 
tuting frames filled with comb or 
foundation was added to the list of 
remedies, also the changing of supers 
i. e-—taking a super in which the bees 
are well‘at work and giving it to the 
lazy colony. It was considered an ac- 
cepted fact that a loafing colony bent 
on swarming and prevented from so 
doing proves unprofitable and might 


- better be allowed to swarm. Mr. Hol- 


termann said he gave all his colonies 
a large entrance, as a means to pre- 
vent swarming, in other words he 
keyed up his hives with wedges one 
inch thick at the large ends. He ief\ 
these wedges in summer and winter. 
It strikes the writer that, if it is a 
good plan to thus have hives arranged, 
he would make the bottom board so 
from the start and not bother with any 
wedges at all; make the space under 
the frames high enough to give this 
large entrance. In connection with 
the bottom board the writer also 
wonders how many have found it 
necessary, or at least desirable, to 
have the sharp point of a nail protrude 
above the long cleats of the bottom 
boards forming the bee-space under 
the brood chamber? A nail on each 
side protruding by % inch will keep 
the hive body from sliding about when 
clamped to the bottom board by 
hive-staples, hooks or Van Deusen hive 
clamps. In moving bees on wagon or 
cars some such provision is needed 
and when using wedges as Mr. Holter- 
mann uses them, his arrangement 
would be inconvenient in moving 
bees. 

I want to mention Mr. Schamu's 
roller bottom-board which the inven- 
tor exhibited and explained before the 
convention. Dr. Schamu is most enthu- 
siastic over his invention, says it will 
alleviate the annoyance of bees 
swarming and going to the woods; it 
saves a separate drone trap, because 
it is a drone trap itself, it provides 
ample ventilation for any occasion, has 
room to place feeders, prevents rob- 
bing, etc. It would lead too far to 
enumerate all his claims. After actual 
test in the apiary we will be in better 
position to judge as to the merits of 
this expensive addition to our hives. 

Mr. R. F. Holtermann’s address on 
extracted honey was listened to with 
much interest. Producing extracted 
honey is much safer than producing 
honey in the comb, because, he said, 
with only a moderate honey-flow @ 
good grade of extra ted honey. could 
be produced, whereas if comb -honey 
was produced under like conditions 
a poor article would be the result. Es 
sentials in extracted-honey production 
were “strong colonies, ventilation, 
shade, enough room given in time.” 
He prefers to use an excluder, does 
not extract from brood-combs, uses 
as little smoke as practicable. In the 
extracting supers he uses. eight 
frames in place of the usual ten, and 
when giving more room he neither 
places the empty one under the full 


one, nor on top of it, but takes four 
frames from the full one, exchanging 
for empty combs, raises the four full 
combs to the new super to be given 
in such a manner that the full combs 
are above full combs and form a lad- 
der for the bees to ascend. Mr. Hol- 
termann prefers to extract after each 
flow, to keep the different honeys 
separate, but he takes care that the 
last extracting comes just before the 
close of the harvest. He does not like 
to open hives for taking honey when 
bees are inclined to rob. 

During the swarming season the 
colonies are looked over once each 
week, and when there are indications 
of swarming, any queen cells found 
are broken down; for this purpose the 
bees are dislodged from their combs 
at least the greater part so that none 
of the cells may be overlooked. 

When taking the honey, one comb is 
taken after another, the bees are 
brushed off and the combs placed in 
empty hive-bodies to be taken on a 
wagon to the extracting room. Two 
men work together removing the hon- 
ey, one holding the comb, the other 
with a brush in each hand brushes off 
the bees from both sides of the comb 
with one operation. Mr. Holtermann 
uses a 12-frame extractor and finds 
a 1% horse power gasoline engine too 
small to do the work. After extract- 
ing, the honey is pumped into tanks, 
holding 3000 pounds each, left to clear 
itself a few days, is skimmed off thor- 
oughly, when it is ready to be drawn 
off into receptacles. 

Mr. French answered the question. 
“Shall we advertise honey?” with an 
emphatic “yes” but qualified it in this 


way: It is out of the question for us . 


to advertise as the cigarette man does, 
or the chewing gum man, or the 
patent medicine man, the shredded- 
wheat man and others, because there 
are not the profits in our business the 
other named people can boast of. We 
cannot afford to spend money that 
way; if we did, honey would be too 
high in price, the man of moderate 
means could not buy it. We will have 
to advertise in a cheap way. Exhibit- 
ing extracted honey in _ attractive 
show cases in the grocery stores, he 
thought,- would be as effective as any 
available method. Then we ought to 
set forth the comparative value of 
honey in our local papers. 

Professor Burton Gates of the Mas: 
sachusetts Agricultural College spoke 
very interestingly about many differ- 
ent subjects. He said the stingless 
bee was a myth or falsity. There were. 
however, strains somewhat disinclined 
to sting. About brood diseases and 
germs, ete., he said: “The different 
organisms which produced the differ- 
ent diseases had been isolated and if 
planted each would produce its certain 
disease. Gnarly apples for instance 
were not wholly due to imperfect pol- 
lenization but also to a fungus de- 
stroying the pistil or ovules.” Of 
the many appliances of later origin 
he enumerated several that were a 
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great help in the apiary, condemned 
others that were not so perfect. He 
thought that a good wire imbedder 
(electrical) was a good thing. He gave 
the practice of having extracted honey 
tanks in a room below the extracting 
room (basement) a “black eye,” said 
honey should be pumped up and stored 
in the attic where it was dry and 
warm. He mentioned a new bee candy 
which was suitable for wintering bees 
and shipping bees without combs. The 
formula of the candy was as follows: 
7 pounds granulated sugar, 1% pounds 
liquid glucose, 1% pint water, 4 tea- 
spoon cream tartar. Let come to a 
boiling heat of 238 degrees F, mixture 
to be worked on a slab. 

Objections were raised by bee-keep: 
ers to the use of glucose in the candy. 
Naples, N. Y. 


——— 


Big Horn Basin of Wyoming 


BY B. F. SMITH, JR. 


Upon request, I am going to tell 
what I know of this locality. Not both 
sides of it however, but just the bright 
side. What I might consider the dark 
side, no doubt a great many readers of 
the “Old Reliable ” might consider the 
bright. 

The spring of 1911, April 26, we 
landed in Cowley with a car of house- 
hold goods and 17 colonies of bees. 
We were one week on the road, travel- 
ing 1110 miles from eastern Nebraska. 
The bees were very weak, but we com- 
menced feeding, and all of them re- 
sponded nicely and were in good shape 
when the honey-flow started. The flow 
continued until some time in Septem- 
ber, and we harvested 3250 pounds of 
honey, and made three divisions and 
no swarms. The bees were wintered 
in chaff hives,and all but six came 
through nicely. Three smothered by 
chewing a hole in a sawdust cushion, 
and the sawdust blocked the entrance. 
Two starved to death, and one died 
without any apparent reason. This left 
14, to which were added by purchase 18 
colonies in 8-frame hives. The colo- 
nies purchased were in movable-frame 
hives, but combs were built on starters, 
and looked as if they had not been 
moved for several years. 


June 10, 1912, we placed all the brood 
with the exception of one comb in 
each colony over an excluder. Fifty 
Italian queens arrived June 18; 50 
divisions were made June 19, and on 
June 20 all the brood in the original 32 
colonies was again placed over ex- 
cluders. Fifty more queens arrived 
June 29, and another 50 divisions were 
made June 29. The first divisions were 
given two combs of brood and one of 
honey, as the flow did not start until 
June 21. The bees built up very rap- 
idly, and the last of July we commenced 
to extract from the original stock. Of 
the 100 divisions made morethan 90 of 
them were successful. But 2 or 3 
queens were missing upon examination 
5 days after making the divisions. 

About Aug. 10, it became apparent 





that the first divisions were getting 
crowded. We had to send a hurry-up 
order for supplies, and extract one or 
two combs from the brood-nest. We 
ordered 50 full-depth bodies, and gave 
all of them full sheets of foundation, 
but even this was not enough. We went 
to the wood-pile and put in use some 
200 frames that we had thrown away. 
We used starters in these, as we ex- 
pected to discard them again. We 
helped the. weak ones, and gave the 
strong foundation to draw out. It 
looked as though we would soon be 
short of room again, but the last of 
August we had some cool weather and 
the storing stopped. 


We have for our summer’s work 140 
colonies which we expect to winter on 
the summer stands. They are all in 
good shape except 5, which we were 
re-queening just as the cold weather 
started, and do not think the queens 





ever mated. Ordinarily we have the 
finest weather up to Thanksgiving, but 
this year it has been cold and raw a 
great share of the time. We have saved 
about 200 combs for feed, and our crop 
is about 7000 pounds of extracted honey 
and 200 pounds of comb. The flow is 
without-a break from June until frost, 
and even after frost the bees gather on 
nice days until we get a very hard 
freeze. Bees can be bought hete for 
$5.00 in home-made hives, and should 
pay for themselves the first year, be- 
sides providing a new colony. 


Our honey-producing plants are 
sweet clover, alfalfa, buffalo-berry, wild 
currant and gooseberry, and some years 
the wild licorice is an abundant yielder. 
The honey, when produced in new 
combs, is very clear and heavy, and we 
think it is the very best honey on the 
market. 

Cowley, Wyo. 











**GREASE-WEED AND A $16.50 APIARY. : 


An apiary of 140 colonies, situated in anirrigated district of Wyoming. The natural growth 
from a $16,50 investment. Thirty-two colonies, spring of ro12, increased to 140. 








Bees in Switzerland 


BY ADRIAN GETAZ. 


The information given by Mr. Wid- 
mer, page 345 of the December num- 
ber of this magazine, concerning Swiss 
bee-keeping is very interesting and 
correct. There is however there, as 
well as here, quite a difference in locali- 
ties. Dr. Miller and others have also 
noted some difference between the 
Swiss methods of bee-keeping and 
ours. These raise naturally some im- 
portant questions. 


ITALIANS VERSUS BLACKS. 


Not only in Switzerland, but also in 
some other parts of Europe, the gen- 
eral opinion is that, taken altogether, 
the black bees are better than the Ital- 
ians. I think that is an error, and the 
apparent inferiority is due to the con- 
ditions in which they were placed. 

In the first place, the prolificness of 
a queen is very often injured by trans- 


portation through the mail, and the 
entire race is blamed merely because 
of an accidental circumstance. Then 
thtre is the question of mating. 
Throughout the whole of Europe the 
apiaries are small, numerous, and very 
close together compared to America. 
Furthermore, the majority of hives are 
skeps or box-hives, in which drones 
are reared in immense quantities; the 
“advanced bee-keepers” destroy their 
drones as much as possible, not want- 
ing any “useless consumers.” The re- 
sult is what should be’ expected. 
The queens reared, mate with common 
drones of the neighborhood, and ina 
few years all traces of Italian blood 
disappear. 


The third objection has been made 
here as well as there, very often. The 
Italian bees swarm too much, or rear 
brood at the wrong time, or something 
like that. This instead of an objection 
is an indication of the superiority of 
the Italian bees, and of the inferiority 
not only of the black bees, but of the 
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APIABY OF L. C. MCCARTY, OF NAMPA, IDAHO. 


“This yard was started in the spring of 1910 with 70 colonies. 


There are now 450 colonies 


in modern hives. $60co worth of comb honey was sold in three seasons, 


apiarist himself. The Italians are more 
prolific than the blacks. They soon 
have their hives full of brood, and then, 
having no more room, swarm. What 
else could they do? If their owner 
had given them a larger hive, they 
would have remained, built up a strong- 
er colony, and given far more surplus 
than the blacks. But some apiarists, 
like many other men, cannot see be- 
yond the tips of their noses. 


MATING STATIONS. 


Something has been said about es- 
tablishing mating stations such as ex- 
ist in Switzerland. The conditions 
with us are not the same. As stated 
above, the apiaries there are small, 
very numerous, and close together, 
Many have skeps or box-hives, produc- 
ing a large number of drones. Under 
such circumstances the chances of 
having queens mated with the drones 
of the same apiary are very slim in- 
deed. Furthermore, aud worse yet, if 
the improved stock is of the samecolor, 
the mismating cannot be detected. 
Thus improvement is impossible. To 
obviate the difficulty, mating stations 
are established in isolated places, the 
best of stock installed, plenty of drones 
are reared, and the apiarists send their 
queens there to be mated. The charges 
for it are very moderate. 


INFLUENCE OF DRONES. 


This brings us to the question 
whether the worker-bees derive their 
qualities from the drone or the queen 
stock. From both likely, but I think 
chiefly from the drone. In the human 
race, and in all of our domestie stocks, 
the influence of both sides is equal, as 
far as we know. But it takes both 
parents to produce the offspring, no 
matter whether this is male or female. 

With bees it is altogether different. 
The unimpregnated queen eggs pro- 
duce drones which of course derive 
their characteristics from their mother’s 
stock. Impregnation has invariably 
the effect of changing altogether the 
sex of the eggs. Such being the male’s 


power, it looks reasonable to conclude 
that the female is more like her father 
than her mother. 


Occasionally hermaphrodites are 
found; that is, bees possessing organs 
of both sexes. Instead of being an in- 
termediate or combination of both 
sexes, we find invariably some com- 
plete female organs associated with 
some complete male organ; for in- 
stance, a worker’s head on a drone’s 
body. This goes to show that where 
the drone influence reached it pro- 
duced full female organs. 


Coming to actual facts, we find Doo- 
little’s assertions published two or 
three times in Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture. He introduced the first Italian 
queens in his locality. All the mis- 
mated queens, either black or Italian 
that came during the first year, were 
necessarily producing bees of a first 
crossing. He says that the bees from 
a black queen fecundated by an Italian 
drone were invariably gentle, clinging 
to the combs, and in every respect 
almost like Italian bees. On the other 
hand, a cross between a black drone 
and an Italian queen gives workers 
usually very irascible, as many api- 
arists know only too well. 


Frank Benton’s experience corrob- 
orates that of Mr. Doolittle’s. It was 
published in Gleanings some four or 
five years ago. 


NON-SWARMING. 


It is said that the improved blacks of 
Switzerland are almost non-swarming. 
I don’t doubt it. But it is a question 
of management rather than stock. The 
European apiarists work exclusively 
for extracted honey. There is no dif- 
ference in price there between ex- 
tracted and comb honey. They use 
large hives, mostly the Dadant. Under 
such conditions very little swarming 
takes place, no matter what the stock 
of bees is. Mr. Dadant himself obtains 
as good, or even better results, as he 
can explain himself more fully. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


Use of Smoke and Feeding Bees 
in Cellars 


BY E. S. MILES. 


Having noticed that smoke is not 
mentioned in connection with handling 
bees in cellars, and having nearly 
twenty years experience in cellar win- 
tering I cannot help but think that 
many bee-keepers are lusing the use 
of their smoke at one of the most 
needed places. There is scarcely a 
place where I value smoke more than 
in putting bees in and out of cellars 
1 am reminded of my early care and 
caution in getting strong colonies set- 
tled in the cellar without smoke years 
ago, by the query headed “A Problem 
In Cellaring” on page 28, issue of the 
American Bee Journal for January. 
But as I soon began to discard the 
bottom-board while the hives are in 
the cellar, as well as to increase my 
number of colonies, it became neces- 
sary to get them in with less time de- 
voted to each hive. In answering the 
query referred to, Dr. Miller has given 
excellent advice ‘as usual, but if I 
were to carry those bees in, I should 
not use a wet cloth, not. because it will 
not be effectual, but because smoke 
and a little care in handling the hives 
is all that is necessary. 


There is another important point in 
cellaring bees to avoid having them 
fly out ,and where conditions are such 
that they are likely to do so. This 
point is the time of day chosen to do 
the work. According to my experience 
the ideal time to cellar bees is when 
there is moonlight, and begin toward 
dusk in the evening. It is then light 
enough out of doors to see the hives 
and where to walk, yet the bees will 
not ordinarily take wing if handled 
carefully. 


A candle may be set in the doorway 
of cellar, or wherever it will best 
light the cellar with a dim light. By 
having only about the same light in- 
side the cellar as outside, the eyes are 
not required to re-adjust themselves 
every time one goes in or out, and one 
is able to work in a light not strong 
enough to induce the bees to take 
wing. I always want my cellar thor- 
oughly aired, and as near the outside 
temperature as can be had, before 
beginning to carry in. Then I want 
two good smokers, with good dry fuel 
that will “keep a goin” while I carry 
in. If I leave off the bottoms I get 
along very well with one smoker for 
putting in the cellar. After taking one 
smoker down cellar and thoroughly 
smoking the cellar, I set the smoker 
up on end so it will keep going. TI 
gauge the amount of smoke by myself. 
When the smoke becomes so dense in 
the cellar that I begin to cough, I 
kick the smoker over on its side thus 
checking the draft, until some of the 
smoke has escaped, when I put the 
smoker again in working order, keep- 
ing the air of the cellar about as 
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smoky as I can breathe without much 
difficulty. 

This cuts off the odor of angry 
bees and also sets the bees to making 
the scared hum one hears when they 
run to cluster. It is well known that 
when bees are disturbed, a _ certain 
number act as “guards” and rush to 
the entrance to attack whatever is dis- 
iurbing their home. When they are 
thoroughly roused, a little of the 
poison is ejected which gives the pe- 
culiar odor of “angry” bees. This 
odor in a close place like a cellar or 
a cave seems to have a tendency tc 
rouse up other bees, or make them 
worse if already partly aroused. 

So instead of arousing the bees to 2 
condition of defense or offense, it is 
better to give them a scare, use a lit- 
tle intimidation in the way of smoke 
it saves time and bees. 

I pile my hives five to six high with 
1% or 2 inch strips under each. end 
and bottoms off. Sometimes an extra 
cross colony gets aroused to the point 
of crawling out and jumping off when 
first set in the cellar, in which case J 
do not hesitate to smoke them enough 
to make them go back. If, accidentally, 
a colony or a pile is jarred so as to 
thoroughly arouse them, I shade my 
light to leave them in shadow, for 2 
time, and also blow a lot of smoke 
alongside the pile. Of course I do not 
get hot smoke close enough to the 
cluster to scatter the bees or make 
them run off their combs, but use 
enough to thoroughly intimidate them 

Some may fear damage to the bees 
by this way of doing, but I can assure 
them no damage results, at least in 
“this locality,’ and I have used these 
methods on hundreds of colonies for 
over 10 years. I would not leave bot- 
toms on and use screens on entrance 
unless mice were very numerous. I 
try to trap most of the mice in my 
caves, but I have yet ¢o see any dam- 
age, excepting once in a while a lit- 
tle hole or two in a comb. Not enough 
to pay me for bothering with screens 
and nothing compared to the damage 
bottoms do in the cellar, unless one 
takes off the covers. 


Feeding in Cellar. 


Another question is, “Can I feed my 
bees syrup in the cellar?’ The an- 
swer is usually: “better feed them 
enough in the fall to last. ’till flowers 
come in the spring.” This is good ad- 
vince but does not fully answer this 
question. Many times, for one reason 
or other, a colony or more, may not 
have enough, and if good comb honey 
is not to be had and one does not 
know by experience that he can make 
candy right, you can feed them syrup. 
if it is a fairly good colony of bees, 
and a cellar with temperature of 44 de- 
grees or higher. One winter our hees 
were thought to have stores enough. 
until in March we discovered one col- 
ony dead, and on examination found 
them starved. We had previously made 
a batch of hard candy, being very 


careful to make it just as directed, and 
lost every colony we fed with it, so 
we concluded to try syrup this time. 
We had a fair idea of how many light 
or doubtful colonies we had, so we 
filled super combs with good thick 
syrup, by means of a tin can with per- 
forated bottom held two or three feet 
above the combs ,which were laid in a 
large pan to catch the drip. 

We thus prepared a super with three 
combs containing about 10 pounds of 
good thick sugar syrup for as many 
as we expected to find light. After let- 
ting these set a few hours over some 
receptacle to catch what would drip 
off, we lighted our smoker, took. our 
candle, and after smoking the cellar 
fairly well, anl having our feeding 
supers near at hand we began at one 
end of the pile of hives and taking off 
the top one put it on the proper foun- 
dation for a new pile, just the strip 
across the next hive to rest on, and 
whenever a hive was lifted that we 
were in doubt of having plenty to last 
six weeks or two months, our assist- 
ant would put one of the feeding su- 
pers on the strips, then we would set 
the colony on top of the super, and 
so on until we piled over all the piles 
in the cellar. 


The bees were in fair condition ex- 
cept some were short of stores, and 
as we handled all carefully and 
quickly, none were much aroused ex- 
cept those which were fed. Every bee 
man knows that when a bee gets a 
load of sweets, whether from a feed- 
er inside the hive or elsewhere, the 
rest rush out as though their lives 
depended on getting out of the hives 
instantly. 

Well, as soon as a bee from the 
cluster got a lick of that rich syrup. 
there was a stampede for out of doors. 
but as the feeding combs were in 
place of the bottom board and all tight 
between, they simply bumped their 
noses and stuck their toes into that 
syrup. The three shallow combs di- 
rectly below the cluster caught the 
whole force as there was no way out 
of the hive except through this super. 
There certainly was quite a “hum” in 
that cave for a couple of hours, but 
after the syrup was taken up, all set- 
tled down and every colony came out 
fine shape. One or two even whitened 
their brood combs a little in the mid- 
dle, in handling the syrup. Of course 
when we set the bees out we took them 
off of the now empty extracting su- 
pers. 


If one has the bottoms on in the 
cellar it would perhaps be easier to 
remove the cover and put the feed- 
ing super on top, and the bees would 
be all the more certain to find it for 
it ‘being on top, although all fair 
colonies will find it, as described 
above, in a cellar of proper tempera- 
ture. If no empty extracting combs 
are on hand, one can, by using plenty 
of smoke, and working quickly, re- 
move the outside combs, fill them and 





return them, but this would be too 
much labor perhaps except where one 
had only a few hives. 

There is one way of feeding, which | 
believe, insures perfect wintering in 
99 cases out of 100, yet I’ve never seen 
it mentioned in print. Set your colony 
in cellar, preferably well up from the 
ground, and use a deep entrance or no 
bottom, or the regular summer en- 
trance may do, as it don’t seem to mat- 
ter so much about the entrance with 
this method. Now have your cover so 
it can be taken off easily and quickly 
and as soon as your colony is reason- 


_ ably well settled in the cellar, remove 


the cover and lay enough good section 
honey directly over the cluster to run 
them until taken out of the cellar. This 
section honey does not need to be 
fancy, or number one or any better 
than culls, just so it is good ripe 
honey. Lay the combs down flat, the 
sections will hold the combs a bee 
space off the top bars, and after laying 
six or eight directly on the top bars. 
pile up a small pyramid if necessary, 
in order to get plenty on, then throw 
one or two thickness of heavy cloth 
over all, and let it fall over the sides 
of the hive 3 or 4 inches or more. A 
couple burlap sugar sacks or an old 
grain bag or two wil do. 

In the spring set the colony on its 
summer stand with an entrance board 
reaching the ground, puff some smoke 
over the sections, shake what bees are 
clustered on them in front and replace 
the cover. A colony thus treated wil) 
come through in perfect condition al- 
most invariably, but I confess I do not 
quite understand why. 

I have often wondered how many 
who recommend hard candy have made 
and used it themselves. I do not doubt 
it can be made and used successfully 
yet as I said, I have found it very 
easy to lose bees when depending on 
it. As for me I would choose syrup in 
a good cellar in preference to candy 
if I had no safe honey to use. 

Just one word on feeding, and the 
veteran can skip this: When you have 
fed your colony what you are quite 
sure is plenty, then feed it about five 
or ten pounds more If you follow this 
rule many a colony will be saved that 
would not otherwise be. 

Dunlap, Iowa. 








Plural Mating of Queens. 


BY ARTHUR C. MILLER. 


Mr. Scholl’s inquiry concerning the 
mating of queens, in the September 
number of the American Bee Journal, 
deserves more than passing notice. 
That queens do mate more than once 
before commencing to lay is a fact so 
well established that it seems almost 
unnecessary to re-assert it. But some 
bee-keepers seem to be unaware of it, 
and so are not infrequently at a loss to 
account for the appearance of offspring 
of certain queens. 

For those unacquainted with the 
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laws of inheritance, it may be well to 
state that the offspring of a cross be- 
tween two pure strains are always uni- 
form and generally present an appear- 
ance half way between the two parents. 
The offspring of the first cross are 
designated as the “F;” generation. 
Mate members of the “ F, ” together, 
and the offspring “F2” are as varied 
as can be imagined; some are like one 
of the original pair, some are like the 
other, and others are like nothing in 
particular. 

If, now, we consider a few hypotheti- 
cal cases of queens mated more than 
once, we will get a little idea of the 
possible results to be looked for in 
actual experience. Take for example 
a thoroughbred Italian queen first 
mated with a drone of the same stock, 
and next with a pure black drone. Her 
offspring will be found as follows: 
Part of them will be typical of a pure 
Italian stock, and part of them will be 
typical of a pure Italian mated toa 
pure black; z. ¢., all one, or all 2-band- 
ed, or possibly all 3- banded, but quite 
dark, the type of one or two bands, or 
of three dark bands being determined 
by the type of the Italian used. For 
instance, a pure golden mated to a 
pure black—or a pure Banat or Carnio- 
lan for that matter—gives uniform 3- 
banded leather-colored “ Italians.” 

If a queen of the same pure Italian 
stock be first mated to a similar drone, 
and second to a drone of mixed stock, 
the results are quite different. Part of 
the offspring—not always half, by any 
means—will be of the typical pure 
stock, and the rest will be all sorts 
from “near Italians ” to “ near blacks,” 
or whatever the alien blood was. 

As to the cause of the plural mating 
of queens, the following hypothesis is 
submitted. A queen-bee, like most 
animals, has a period of “heat.” Before 
it appears, she shows no inclination to 
fly or mate, and after the period— 
which may last 20 days—is over she 
never mates. While the period lasts 
she may mate one or more times; how 
many times I do not know, but I do 
know of several instances where they 
mated three times. This repeated 
mating of some individuals differs in 
no wise from individuals of higher ani- 
mals. Some individuals will allow the 
approach of the male but once, while 
others may mate several times before 
repulsing the advances of the male. 
And so far as known, the behavior has 
no relation to the virility of the male. 

Providence, R. I. 
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The Use of Lime in Bee-Cellars 


BY A. F. BONNEY. 


Returning from the Des Moines con- 
vention, the writer got into a discus- 
sion with a couple of friends regarding 
the use of lime in cellars in which bees 
are kept during the winter. I contended 
that azv-slaked lime ceases to take up 
moisture as soon as the chemical ac- 
tion is finished, and that if a cellar is 
well ventilated as it should be, lime is 


almost useless, as even freshly-burnt 
lime takes up moisture but slowly, 
owing to the slaked lime which covers 
the unslaked portion. 

One of the gentlemen I talked with 
uses the air-slaked lime for no other 
purpose than to take up moisture, put- 
ting it in supers, over the frames, and 
oncloth. It merely serves as a pretty 
good packing material. 

Desiring to fortify my position, I 
wrote to Parke, Davis & Company, one 
of the largest firms of manufucturing 
chemists in the world, and the chief 
chemist replied as follows: 


“Your letter of Dec. 14, addressed to 
Parke, Davis & Company, making some 
inquiries regarding the absorption of 
moisture by lime, has been referred to 
the writer, who ‘happens to be inci- 
dentally a very enthusiastic amateur 
bee-keeper. 

“As I have quite a library of bee- 
books, and also read the current jour- 
nals on bee-keeping, I recognized at 
once the source of this question. It 
has been a matter of some interest 
and occasionally of some amusement, 
to read the articles which appear in 
bee-journals from time to time regard- 
ing the use of limein preventing damp- 
ness in wintering cellars. 

“Ordinary unslaked or burnt lime is 
practically anhydrous, or contains only 
a very low percentage of moisture. As 
soon as moisture comes in contact 
with it, itis absorbed with great avid- 
ity, thus forming the hydrated oxide of 
lime, and the hard lumps crumble into 
a powder. 

“A hundred pounds of first-class 
freshly-burnt lime will absorb many 
gallons of moisture either from the 
atmosphere or from the floor of the 
cellar. As long as the lime is not sat- 
isfied, it will continue to absorb mois- 
ture if any is present. But as soon as 
the lime is saturated with moisture and 
converted into powder, it will not ab- 
sorb any more water. Of course it 
also has a tendency to absorb carbonic 
acid gas, and if enough of this is pres- 
ent the hydrated oxide of lime will 
eventually be converted into calcium 
carbonate or lime-stone. This is the 
chemistry which underlies the harden- 
ing of mortar and its conversion into a 
hard cement which holds bricks to- 
gether. 


“Turning now to the practical end 
of this question, there is no doubt if 
the hard, freshly burnt pieces of lime 
are scattered through a bee-cellar, that 
they will continue to absorb moisture 
until they are converted into powder. 
The more moistureit absorbs the more 
slowly will the process take place and 
the less efficient the lime becomes. 
When it is converted into powder it is 
ofnouse as an absorbent. This an- 
swers your question as regards renewal. 
A man cannot simply place a bushel, or 
a barrel, of burnt lime in a cellar and 
expect that it will keep it dry for an in- 
definite length of time. To be used 
effectually it should be scattered over 
the floor or placed around in different 
parts of the cellar in shallow trays, and 


as soon as it is converted into powder- 
ed form it should be thrown out and 
new lime distributed. 

“One hundred pounds of lime, such 
as is purchased from the lime-kilns 
and shipped, contains from 10 to 25 
percent of impurities, consisting of 
clay, magnesia, iron and other foreign 
substances, so that it will not absorb 
over 24 pints of water and 62% pounds 
of carbonic acid. 

“Even these results are somewhat 
surprising, and the inexperienced bee- 
keeper would undoubtedly feel in- 
clined to say at once, ‘Hereis a most 
effective and cheap method of remov- 
ing all dampness and carbonic acid 
gas from my cellar.’ The effectiveness 
of lime for this purpose, if properly dis- 
tributed as above indicated throughout 
various parts of the cellar in shallow 
trays, cannot be gainsaid. We must, 
however, reduce our estimate when 
looked at from a practical view-point ; 
for the reason that freshly-burnt lime 
will absorb water very readily when 
first exposed, but its avidity for water, 
and its rate of absorption decreases 
steadily as the process proceeds. It 
would require many months for 100 
pounds of lime to absorb all the mois- 
ture of carbonic acid gas necessary to 
satisfy its chemical affinity, and the 
process would finally become so slow 
as to be absolutely useless for all prac- 
tical purposes. 


“Just when it reaches the limit of 
practical and available absorptive 
power of either water or gas, is largely 
a matter of theory or guess work, and 
would depend upon conditions in the 
cellar itself. Very excessive moisture 
from continued seepage from the floor 
or walls would quickly use up the avaii- 
able power of 100 pounds of lime. On 
the other hand it has, I think, been 
fairly demonstrated that a reasonable 
amount of moisture in the bee-cellar is 
not in any way objectionable, and in 
this case particularly, if it were some- 
what crowded, the principal value of 
the exposure of lime would result in 
the removal of the carbonic acid gas, 
which is well known to bee-keepers 
to constitute a disturbing factor, per- 
haps even more deleterious in its effects 
upon bees than moisture. 


“Summing up the entire matter, I 
would suggest that the use of lime in 
bee-cellars can do no harm, and would 
probably be very useful and satisfac- 
tory provided it is properly exposed in 
sufficiently large quantities, and that 
the supply is renewed as soon asthe 
greater portion of the hard, stony 
lumps or particles are converted into 
a.powder. It might be well to remem- 
ber in this connection also that this 
lime will continue to absorb carbonic 
acid gas long after it has lost the 
power of absorbing moisture. In fact, 
powdered lime rendered distinctly 
moist is better for the absorption of 
carbonic acid gas than the dry lime. 

“Perhaps also a note of warning 
may not be amiss for some of the fra- 
ternity who desire to use lime. It is 
well known that lime, when reduced to 
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a fine powder, is a caustic alkali, and is 
very irritating when taken into the 
nose, mouth or lungs of animals. It 
should certainly prove very much more 
irritating when taken into the numer- 
ous spiracles or breathing tubes of 
bees. One might set a lot of this irri- 
tating powder afloat ina bee-cellar if 
he happened to be a little careless in 
handling the lime in it.” 
J. M. Francis. 


This leaves but little to say. Mr. 
Francis explains fully that “taking up 
moisture with azv7dity does not mean 
taking it up with rapidity. Were it so, 
a cellar would become as hot as an 
oven, as will be apparent when lime is 
slaked hurriedly for mortar. 

When lime is put into a box, as in 
the case of an X-ray machine, which 
has a cubic capacity of not over 50 
cubic feet, it soon renders the air free 
of moisture, but when fresh air is con- 
stantly supplied, as it should be in a 
cellar, it will requirelarge quantities of 
fresh lime to make a perceptible dif- 
ference in the amount of moisture in 
the air, and its greatest benefit is its 
absorption of carbonic acid gas. 

Buck Grove, Iowa. 


—_—— en eee" 


Montana as a Bee-Country 


BY WM. SCHULZE. 

Reading in the Bee Journal about the 
merits and superiorities which certain 
sections and localities of some of the 
States are said to possess, I have not 
yet come across anything that could 
beat the prospects which await the 
apiarist in certain parts of Montana. 

I settled here at Chance two years 
ago last fall, and bought from a num- 
ber of farmers 60 hives of bees, which 
had never had any care or attention. 
As it was late in the season, and I was 
overcrowded with other work, I could 
not spend much time with them. and 
consequently did not expect many of 
them to pull through the winter nor do 
much the following summer. However, 
they surpassed my keenest expectations, 
producing 4000 pounds of honey be- 
sides 50 percent increase. 

Owing to an unsual early approach 
of winter, I was unable to build a shel- 
ter, and had to let the hives stand out 
in the open. My own experience, as 
well as those of others back in Wis- 
consin, made me fear that I would lose 
almost the entire stock; for the winter 
was longer and more severe than any 
winter in this part of the State for the 
past 10 years. To my surprise I lost 
only 15 percent; of course, the colo- 
nies had been weakened considerably. 
Neverthless, this season they produced 
$600 worth of honey. One little, puny 
colony from which I did not expect 
anything, produced $10 worth of honey, 
besides enough to feed itself through 
winter. 

The bees had to go a distance of 4 
miles to gather the honey down in the 
valley, where thousands of acres of 
alfalfa are in bloom from June until 
September, withan abundance of sweet 
clover. Had I been closer to the 


alfalfa, and better fixed to take care of 
my colonies in an up-to-date scientific 
way, I should have at least doubled the 
amount. 


The nectar supply from the 





alfalfa and sweet clover is inexhausti- 
ble, and in 10 years there has been 
only one year when alfalfa was a fail- 
ure from the standpoint of the bee- 
keeper, and that was caused bya bug 
destroying the blossoms. But even in 
such a year there is enough sweet 
clover and other nectar-bearing shrubs 
and plants to ensure against complete 
loss. 

There is no fear of a drouth, for the 
country is well covered with irrigating 
ditches from. streams which have 
always an abundance of water; neither 
are there any of the disadvantages and 
losses to encounter which sometimes 
accrue through periods of too heavy 
and continued rainfall. The country 
is free from bee-disease, and one of its 
greatest advantages is that there is no 
need of out-apiaries, as the honey- 


bearing crops are so plentiful that one 
apiary can be made to consist of as 
high as 500 colonies. 

So far, I have sold most of my honey 
to the local dealers. 


I intend to pro- 
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duce extracted honey more exten- 
sively, as there is a growing demand 
for it, and some of my experiments 
have shown that I can harvest $20 
worth from one colony. As I am go- 
ing to move down into the valley this 
winter, and will be considerably better 
prepared to take care of my bees, and 
to conduct my business on more im- 
proved lines, I expect to effect an in- 
crease next year over this year’s profit 
of at least 100 percent. 

What do Wisconsin bee-keepers 
think of the prospect ? Wouldn’t some 
of my bee-keeping friends back there 
who are discouraged by frequent fail- 
ures, and have struggled for many 
years with adversities of climate and 
conditions, vainly striving to win fame 
and fortune inthe field of apiculture, 
wouldn’t they be pleased or willing to 
change their unkind and unfavorable 
surroundings by emigrating to the 
beautiful and nectar-laden alfalfa val- 
leys of. Montana? 

Chance, Mont. 


Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
R. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 
He does NoT yt. " bee-keeping questions by mail. 


Eight and Ten Frame Hives for Wintering 


I have 7 colonies of bees, 4 in 8-frame hives 
and 3in1o-frame. At 1:30 today the bees of 
all the smaller hives were flying while the 
others were not. I examined them, and 
found one of the colonies dead, though there 
was about 30 pounds of nice honey left. In 
the dead colonies there was a double hand- 
ful of bees, and lots of drones. 

I cannot account for this. It looks as if 8- 
frame hives were better for wintering in 
northern Iowa than the 1o-frame. All the 
colonies had plenty of honey. IowA, 

ANSWER.—The number of colonies is 
rather small to deduce a general rule; but 
even if you had a larger number it is nota 
dead open-and-shut affair that the smaller 
hives are better winterers. As to that dead 
colony in the 1o-frame hive, it’s about cer- 
tain that the size of the hive cuts no figure. 
They had no normal laying queen, and had 
not had one for weeks, for the dead bees 
were few, and part of them were drones. 
You have left then the 4 8-frame hives and 2 
10-frame hives, and you are evidently of the 
opinion that the bees in the latter two were 
in too poor condition to fly while the bees in 
the smaller hives flew well. Well, as there 
were only 2 of them, it might just happen 
that those 2 were poorer than the others, 
But did it never occur to you that it might 
be that those 2 colonies did not fly decause 
they were in too good condition to fy? That 
would be my guess. December 28 the bees 
had not been confined very long, and those 2 
colonies were doing so well that they did 
not yet feel the need of a flight, At any rate, 
wait until spring, and then you can tell with 
more certainty which has done the better. 


Sugar Syrup With Tartaric Aeid 


Yesterday (Dec. 30) I was examining the 
colonies I am wintering in the cellar, and I 
found one that I concluded had starved. 
There was about 12 pounds of sugar inthe 
combs candied hard. My record shows that 
on Sept. 20 this colony had about 15 pounds 





of honey. I fed them 20 pounds of sugar 
syrup with one ounce of tartaric acid to 
each to pounds of sugar. I am afraid some 
of the rest of my bees will gothe same route. 
One dislikes to lose them after feeding and 
giving them the best care one can. 

I have read of some who feed sugar syrup 
without using acid, and do not have any 
trouble, and it seems that there is little or 
no trouble where acid is used. Last fall 
some of my bees were carrying out candied 
sugar in a week after I fed them. 

It is possible that I have not been making 
my syrup right. The way I madeit was to 
place a boiler of water on the stove and let 
it come to a boil, then add the acid and stir 
it well. Ithen set the boiler off the stove 
and stirred in the sugar. I used 2 pounds of 
sugar to one of water. OHIO. 

ANSWER.—I must say there is something I 
don’t understand about this sugar-acid busi- 
ness. Thereare those who, as you say, in- 
sist that no acid is needed, and they are 
very emphatic about it. Avery fewsay that 
the sugar hardens in spite of the acid, and 
you are ohe of the unfortunate few. The 
time and manner of feeding may have some- 
thing todowithit If you feed as early as 
August or the first of September, and use 
more water than sugar, I don’t believe acid 
is needed. Evenif you feed heavier syrup, 
if you feed it slowly, there should be no 
trouble. But with late feeding of thick 
syrup, I should feel safer with the acid. I 
hardly see why you should fail; you used 
more acid than I ever used, and I never had 
any trouble, although I have had much ex- 
perience. Stillit is possible that the mode 
of proceeding may have something to do 
with it, and I'll tell you how I proceeded, 
when I fed late with heavy syrup: Water 
was put into a vessel on the stove, and when 
at or near the boiling point sugar was 
slowly stirred in at the rate of 5 pounds of 
sugar toa quart of water. The stirring was 
continued until the sugar was dissolved, so 
that the sugar might not settle tothe bottom 
and be burned. When the sugar was dis- 
solved, an even teaspoonful of tartaric acid 
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for every 20 pounds of sugar, previously dis- 
solved in water, was stirred into the syrup. 
and it was taken from the fire. I would 
hardly suppose that your reversing the or- 
der would make any difference; still it 
might. 


Cappings Melters 


1. Is there any melter that will do fast 
work and not injure the flavor of the honey 
that goes through it ? 

2, In Feb, 15, May 1, and Nov. 15 (1908), is- 
sues of Gleanings in Bee Culture there were 
three melters described. Are any of these 
satisfactory? The honey that comes from 
the melter would be put in with the rest and 
bottled for a fine trade. MONTANA. 

ANSWERs.—1. Maybe; but as the Scotch- 
man says, “I hae ma doots.” To do fast 
work there must be considerable heat, so 
that at least a little of the fine flavor would 
be hurt. 

2. Carefully managed, they may be as good 
as any. But for the finest grade of honey you 
will likely find it best to keep out any that 
has been heated with wax. Still, I may be 
mistaken about this, and if experienced 
producers say they secure honey from 
melted cappings not at all affected by the 
melting, lam ready to stand corrected. The 
large experience of Editor Dadant will en- 
able him to give valuable information. [Hav- 
ing additional inquiries on the subject, we 
hope to go into the matter at length in a 
month or two.—EDITOR.] 


Clipping Queens’ Wings—WMiscellaneous Questions 


1. If the queen’s wings are clipped and 
queen-cells are cut out every ro days, will 
that prevent swarming ? 

2. When a clipped queen goes with a 
swarm and finds she cannot fly, will she re- 
turn to the hive, if it is low on the ground so 
she can crawl in easily ? 

3. Is the quality of honey of the Carniolans 
better than of other races of bees? I have 
been told so, and that they don’t gather 
honey-dew as much as the other bees. Is 
there any truth in the statement? 

4, The other day a book came to me froma 
friend in Missouri. It was Dr. Jones’ book 
on how to prevent swarming by operating. 
What do you think of the plan? 

5. Don’t you think there is a tendency to 
produce extracted honey instead of comb? 
It looks that way to me. Extracted honey 
has put the price of comb honey down so 
iow in this vicinity that it hardly pays. 

ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—1. The clipping of the queen’s 
wings will not make a particle of difference 
about aswarm issuing. A swarm will issue 
exactly the same as if the wings were 
whole. Cutting out queen-cells every 10 
days may make a great deal of difference 
and it may make very little. In the ordinary 
course of events a prime swarm is likely to 
issue when the first queen-cell is sealed. If, 
at any time before this, you cut out all cells 
that are started, the bees will be likely to 
start fresh cells, but this second time they 
may not wait for the sealingof cells, and the 
oftener you cut out cells the more eager 
they may be to swarm, so that finally a 
swarm may issue immediately after you 
have cut out cells. Sometimes, however, 
cutting out cells once or twice in the season 
may prevent swarmingentirely. I think the 
character of the bees has something to do 
in the case, some bees béing much more 
given to swarming than others. 

2. Generally she will; but sometimes she 
may wander off or enter the wrong hive. 

3. The quality of honey gathered from the 
same source will no doubt be the same, no 
matter what bees gather it. I don’t know 
whether Carniolans are less inclined than 
others to gather honey-dew. I didn't know 
it was claimed for them. 

4. I think that shaving off the heads of all 





sealed brood will be likely to prevent 
swarming; but I don’t suppose many would 
want to use such a plan. 

5s. The tendency toward extracted or 
comb honey is somewhat pendulum-like. 
Not so very long ago there were some who 
urged that more attention should be given 
to extracted, and just nowit is the other 
way. Each one must judge what is best for 
himself for his own market. The scarcity 
of an article is generally supposed to raise 
the price, and if all others in your region ex- 
tract, that ought to make comb scarce and 
high. If, however, others find they can 
make more extracting, perhaps you might, 
too. 


Color of Hives—Overstocking—Winter Feeding— 
Drone 

1. My bees are wintering very well. I 
think. We have been having some frost 
every night the past two weeks. Which is 
the best, to paint each hive alike or say 
three different colors? Paint one super 
white, one red, and the other blue, and then 
mix them together when they are put on the 
hiyes ? Some think that when the hives are 
all the same color the bees will lose their 
location. 

2. Is thereany way to judge how many bees 
to keep at each apiary? Two years agol 
had an apiary of 45 colonies; they gathered 
22 cases of honey, and they had enough to 
winteron. A bee-man told me he thought I 
ought to keep 150 colonies here at this api- 
ary. WouldI have gotten as much honey, 
per colony, as Idid withthe 45? Then there 
would be the extra honey for the rsocolonies 
toliveon. I would have more bees to store 
honey, but they would have to have honey to 

ive. 

3. Which is better, to feed bees liquid or 
granulated honey in winter putting the 
granulated honey right above the cluster of 
bees? Idonot think it would start robbing 
soeasily. [leave my. bees on the summer 
stands, and close the entrances to 2 inches. 

4. Do you think it pays to put on queen- 
excluders where one runs for extracted 
honey? I have an odd sized hive now, but I 
hope to get the 10-frame standard size in the 
near future, and want things up-to-date. _ 

5. How many drone-cells do you think it is 
necessary to have in each hive? Some of 
my hives had so much drone-comb that I 
melted some of it up and put in founda- 
tion. ARIZONA. 

ANSWERS.—No doubt the bees are guided 
somewhat by color, as you will easily see 
when the sun shines brightly on the front 
of a hive which is nearly always in the 
shade. The bees plainly show by their hesi- 
tation in front of the hive that they note the 
difference. So differences in color ought to 
be a help about recognizing their hives. But 
I suspect that they are guided a good deal 
more by form than by color. I have had two 
or more nuclei in the same hive,and with 
entrances only 6 inches apartIdo not be- 
lieve there was as much chance for entering 
wrong hives as there would be in separate 
hives 4 feet apart in a straight row. For in 
the latter case all would look alike, while in 
the case of the nuclei in the same hive the 
entrances at different parts of the hive gave 
the bees the advantage of the different form 
at or about the entrance. A tree,a little 
bush, or a post, in front of a hive will, I sus- 
pect help more about locating entrances 
than all the paint you can put on the hives. 

2. Lhave been trying for so years, right in 
the same location, to learn how many colo- 
nies could be kept without overstocking, 
and I don’t know yet One great trouble is 
that no two years are alike as to yield. Ina 
a poor year there may not be nectar enough 
for 25 colonies, while in the very same spot a 
good year may give abundance for 100 colo- 
nies. And you never can be entirely sure in 
advance whether the year will be good or 
bad. If the 22 cases made by your 45 colonies 
were 22 cases of 24 sections each, that 
would be about 12 sections per colony. If 


that was all the surplus that could be stored 
by decently good bees, itis doubtful that a 
larger number would have given so very 
much more For you are right in counting 
the honey gathered by the bees for their 
own use, and it is generally a good deal 
more thanthe amount they put in supers. 
Suppose it takes 200 pounds per colony for 
their own use, and that each colony yieldsa 
surplus of 100 pounds. Each colony would 
then gather 300 pounds, which would be 
13,500 pounds for 45 colonies. Now suppose 
the field yields 15,000 pounds. There would 
be 1500 pounds that would go to waste, and 
you might just as well haves colonies more 
to gather it all. But suppose you plant 150 
colonies. They would need 30,000 pounds 
for theirown use. But the field yields only 
15,000, and so you would get no surplus and 
would have to feed 15,000 pounds. 


3. That's hardly a fair question, for there 
ought to be no feeding in winter. But where 
there has been such bad management that 
certain colonies must be fed in winter or 
starve, then the best thing is togive them 
combs of sealed honey. If these are not to 
be had, and it is a question between liquid 
and granulated honey, then like enough the 
latter should have the preference, placed.as 
you say directly on the top-bars over the 
cluster. 


4. As things are generally managed it pays 
to use excluders, for without them the 
queen will be likely to lay in the extracting 
supers. E. D. Townsend, however, s.c- 
ceeds without excluders. When a second 
super is needed, instead of putting it under 
the first he puts iton top. Heclaims that if 
the empty super be put immediately over 
the brood-chamber the queen will be likely 
to enter it promptly, whereas if it is put on 
top, the queen will not go up through the 
partly-filled super. 

5s. | doubt that it is really necessary to 
have any drone-comb except in those hives 
which contain such good stock that you 
want to rear drones from them. Some, how- 
ever, believe in having perhaps 2 inches 
square in each hive. 


Yellow Flowers—Yellow Honey—Requeening — 
Comb or Extracted ? 


1. L[have been told yellow flowers tend to 
make cappings yellow too, or, in brief, that 
the bees will cap honey from yellow flowers 
with a yellow capping. If this is true, please 
explain. : 

2. To requeen all or part of an apiary with 
ripe cells from a breeder,I thought of de- 
queening about Aug.1 and introducing ripe 
cells. The bees hatched from eggs laid by 
the old queen from Aug. 1 to 1 (when the 
new queen would begin to lay), would not, [ 
think, aid materially inthe harvest, which 
is about July to or 15 to Aug. 25 or a. I, 
How would this work? and how are cells to 
requeen with? — d 

3. Editor Root,in Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture, bewails the rush of producers to ex- 
tracted honey production, predicting a 
scarcity of comb in the near future. Should 
this hinder or deter me from going into ex- 
tracting if I dispose of my whole crop direct 
to the consumers, and accompany it witha 
printed and verbal propaganda of educa- 
tion? Really, if a bee-keeper is careful in 
his producing, extracting, liquefying, etc., I 
can see no reason why any one should pre- 
fer comb honey to extracted. It seems to 
me that one big mistake of most honey pro- 
ducers is to ship out and neglect the con- 
sumer trade near home; however, I noticed 
several articles in journals on the subject of 
developing the home trade. COLORADO. 


ANSWERs.—1. Yes. it is true at least of 
some flowers, dandelion, for example. I 
suppose the bees get the yellow coloring 
from the honey or the pollen. 

2. It ought to work all right. Requeening 
with cells is all right, only, of course, there 
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will be less break in the rearing if laying 
queens are given. 

3. You have got the thing down pretty fine, 
and you are dead right in your views. If you 
are producing a fine brand of extracted 
honey, and have a satisfied lot of customers, 
don’t you go to fooling with comb honey. 


Using Sections Again 


Sections from which the comb has been 
cut have marks of the comb attachment 
around the inside, what would be the result 
ifsuch sections were placed in the center 
of a super over a strong colony of good sec- 
tion workers; it being understood that no 
foundation is put in, nor any change made 
after cutting out the comb? NEW JERSEY. 

ANSWER.—I never tried it, but my guess 
would be that although the bees might not 
follow pattern closely, they would generally 
come near enough to it to make straight sec- 
tions between separators. Of course, the 
more of the old comb left the more effect it 
would have. If you try it, please report. 


Plan for Requeening 


I wish you would publish, during this win- 
ter, a statement on what you think is the 
best method to rear queens for requeening. 
I will give my idea: 

In the spring, when my bees are well built 
up and strong, I would get a nice lot of 
queen-cells capped over, select cells from 
my best honey gatherers, put them in a 
queen-nursery, placing this in a strong col- 
ony to hatch, and take care of them until 
wanted for introducing into colonies, which 
I will make queenless a few days before. 

(NEw YorK. 

ANSWER.—Your plan, if carried out cor 
rectly, ought to work all right. Although I 
don’t believe it is quite so well to have 
queen-cells ina nursery as to have the bees 
closely surrounding the cells at all times, 
yet the nursery is quite a convenience. The 
Stanley nursery has the advantage that the 
bees are not excluded from the cells, as 
they can pass readily through the excluder 
zinc of which the cages are made. If you 
use a nursery that does not allow the bees 
free access to the cells, then it is best not to 
cage the cells until nearly time for the vir- 
gins toemerge. Itis just possible that you 
would do as well to give cells to the queen- 
less colonies as to wait for the hatching- 


Clipping queens’ wings, as I have repeat- 
edly read in your journal, is in vogue among 
American bee-keepers. I would like to 
make a trial of itin the spring, but have 
some misgivings. Can one be sure that the 
issuing swarm will find and cluster about 
the queen, which, perhaps, has fallen upon 
the ground a few steps from the bee-house? 
Or can it also happen that the swarm does 
not find the queen, and consequently re- 
turns to the hive from which it issued? 

GERMANY. 

ANSWER.—When the swarm issues, of 
course the clipped queen falls on the 
ground. If there is no one on hand to pick 
up the queen it very rarely happens that 
the swarm finds her and clusters about her. 
Indeed, in all my experience 1 never knew 
such acase. Sometimes the queen will be 
found ata little distance witha little clus- 
ter about her, perhaps as big asa walnut. 
Generally however, she will be entirely 
alone. Theswarm will return to the hive, 
perhaps in less than five minutes, after cir- 
cling aroundin the air fora little time, and 
will pay no attention to the queen, even if 
she be quite near the hive on the ground, its 
only desire apparently being to hurry back 
into the hive as soon as possible. Often the 
swarm will cluster on a tree, just the same 
as if the queen were along, and it may re 
main clustered there 5, 10, 15 minutes 


longer. In most cases the queen will find 
her way back into the hiveif she is left to 
herself. The business of the bee-keeper, 
however, is to pick her up, put her in a cage. 
move the old hive away, and put an empty 
one inits place, and then when the swarm 
returns to let the queenrun into the hive 
with the swarm. 





REPORTS AND 


In Germany, where you use bee-houses, it 
would, I suppose, not be possible in many 
cases for the queen to find her way back 
into the hive; so it would be necessary for 
some one to be on hand at the time of 
swarming. Even so, it ought to be less 
trouble than to manage a swarm whose 
queen's wings are not clipped. 


EXPERIENCES 














Queen-Rearing 


On page 3710f the December issue, under 
caption of “ Queen-Rearing Pointers,’ Frank 
F, France says: “This device, as pictured 
here, is the invention of H. Perkins, of Arte- 
sia, Calif.,and is the best device I have yet 
seen to do the work required,” etc. 

We used this method before Mr. Perkins 
was heard of here. I am almost sure itis 
the modified Doolittle system. We were 
very successful in rearing queens by the 
method, as outlined therein, also by the 
grafting process. GEO. W. BERCAW. 

Glendale, Calif., Dec. 17, 1912. 





Good Prospect in Wisconsin 


Bees went into winter quarters in excel- 
lent condition. I predict very successful 
wintering. White clover made a strong 
rowth last fall, and is now covered witha 
ight snow. I look for a bumper crop of 
honey next year. C. SHELDON. 

Elroy, Wis., Dec. 28, 1913. 





Louisiana Experiences 


My bees havedone fairly well this year, 
although we have had scarcely any rain 
since Aug. 10, consequently I did not have 
any fall flow except what the bees got from 
cotton. It gave from 5 to ro pounds inthe 
super. Swarming. which was 300 percent 
this year, has cut the surplus low, although 
my colonies averaged $5.25 each in honey 
alone, and I have not taken any honey out of 
the brood-chambers except the amount that 
was at the top of aframe of brood whichlI 
always give to the swarms. This is the 
surest way to hold a swarm. | 

My bees have had acleansing flight every 
week, and some colonies have plenty of 
brood yet, but these colonies are the ones 
that have plenty of stores and bees. 

I cut out and transferred to a pane of 
glass, 10x14 inches, Dr, Miller’s method of 
rearing queens; also the picture of the 
frame of cells, andit is one of the pictures 
that adorn my home. 

The American Bee Journal gets better 
and better all the time. 

W. R. CUNNINGHAM. 

Rayville, La., Dec. 11. rorz2. 





Bees Going into Winter Quarters Short 
of Stores 


It was not a very good year for honey here 
on account of the cold and wet spring, and 
the hot and dry summer. I only secured 
1700 pounds from 45 colonies, spring count, 
and increased to 60. wes 

My bees went into winter quarters in light 
condition: they did not seem to get any fall 
feed, as it was cut off by early frost. 
is the first time it has eyer happened to 
me. It caught me unawares, and I fear the 
loss will be heavy. The bees had enough 

he last of August, but it seems they ate up 
their honey instead of bringing any home 
after that date. . M. LAWRENCE. 

Maryfield, N. Y., Dec. 16, ror2. 


(Put a cake of sugar candy over the cluster 
of each hive which is short of stores.—ED. 





A Sweet Extractor 


Did you ever realize how sweet a honey- 
man can be at times? I never did until 
some one put into my dress-suit case, the 
other day, a leaky can from which all the 
honey Fad not been taken out, and omitted 








This. 


to put any wrappings around the can. I 
found the contents and myself completely 
covered with honey before I got throug 
with the mess. So that is why I especially 
admit that Iam a sweet extractor. 
EDWARD F. BIGELow. 
Sound Beach, Conn. 





A Good Season in Ontario, and Getting 
Ready for Another 


I have been fairly successful with my bees 
this year. Isecured about 900 pounds from 
14 colonies, spring count, and increased to 26 
by natural swarming. In the fall of sorrl 
went into winter quarters with 20 colonies 
and came out with 13. I bought one in the 
spring to make up the 14. 

I have 29 colonies, all packed snugly with 
a superful of chaff on top; the sides and 
roof are covered with tar paper. Wehada 
splendid honey-flow from clover this year 
but the buckwheat was an entire failure. I 
got 300 pounds of fall honey from wild plants. 
Ihave sent in my order today for my bee- 
supplies, and I am looking forward for a big 
crop next year. R. R. VicTOR TIPPETT. 

Quays, Ont. 


The Odor of European Foul Brood 


Concerning a letter of Morley Pettit’s (De- 
cember number, page 359), referring to an 
article of Dr. Miller’s, page 324, the differ- 
ence in odors may be explained on the basis 
of mixed infection. The bacillus causes 
the death of the larva, which, being under 
most favorable conditions of heat and mois- 
ture, at once becomes the prey of the ever- 
present germs of putrefaction. 

It is quite possible that the bacterial flora 
of one “locality’’ may be much more pro- 
ductive of malodorous gases than those of 
distant “localities,” Even in the same 
neighborhood, and under seemingly identical 
conditions, the predominance of one “ breed 
of ducks,” or the blending of various strains, 
may produce great variations in odor. 

This appears the most rational explana- 
tion of the difference noted by two observ- 
ers, neither of whose accuracy can be ques- 
tioned. F. A. STOCKDALE. 
Coal City, Ill., Dec, 7, 1912. 





Kerosene to Prevent Robbing 


. Isee considerable discussion lately in the 
bee-journals concerning robbing. The be- 
ginner often has to confront this problem. 
It is anold and true maxim, that “An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 
Many cases of robbing are started by care- 
lessly spilling honey about the yard. When 
such accidents happen I pour a little kero- 
sene over the honey and the bees continue 
to pursue the even tenor of their cares with- 
out knowing there is any loose honey about 
so completely does the kerosene absorb the 
aroma. ADDISON GOULD. 
Weston. W. Va. 





A Wisconsin Report 


I took 39 colonies out of the cellar last 
March with no winter loss. Last summer I 
had 16 swarms, got 1200 pounds of very fine 
comb honey, which I sold for 15 cents a 

und. . JOHN CLINE. 
Darlington, Wis., Dec. 22, 1912. 





What Influence Bee-Papers Have 


Enclosed find check for the American Bee 
Journal for one year. I don’t want to miss a 
singlenumber. Often I find one item worth 
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a year’s subscription, and in my inspection 

work it is easy to tell without asking if one 

takes a bee-paper. I find very few makea 

success of bee-keeping who do not take one. 

My bees are flying today with the thermom- 

eter at 60 degrees. JOHN L. BYARD. 
Marlboro, Mass., Dec, 16, 1912. 





California Co-operation 


The California Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will market its members’ product in the 
future,and we intend to create such a de- 
mand onthe home market that you of the 
eastern portion will never come in competi- 
tion with us. It is our belief that California 
can consume all the table honey that we 
can ever produce. 

No rain yet, and the bees are wintering 
very poorly. GEo. L. EMERSON. 

Los Angeles, Jan. 3, 1913. 





A Good Report from Minnesota 


Enclosed you will find a picture of my api- 
ary of 52 colonies of Italian bees. Like most 
of the bee-keepers here,I lost heavily last 
winter. Out of 46 coloniesI managed to save 
26. These 26 were increased to 58 by divid- 
ing. Ithensold 6 at a good price. Thes2 
colonies gave me a surplus of alittle over 
200 pounds of mostly white clover honey— 





not so bad when one considers the awful 
condition they were in when taken out of 
the cellar, and the cold and backward spring 
wehad. You will notice the apiary is sit- 
uated in an orchard; all colonies facing the 
south. I use the 10-frame hives, and run for 
extracted honey mostly. I also use the 
queen-excluders, as I simply cannot get 
along without them. My hives areall num- 
bered, and a record is kept of all queens and 
colonies. 


AsI had a little trouble in keeping the 
grass down in front of the hives, I tried an 
experiment. I put,as you will see in the 
picture, six inches of sawdust about two 
feet wide in front of the hives, but it wasa 
failure, as in about four weeks the grass 
came shooting up through the sawdust. The 
grape trellis you see in the picture, has 
aps year given a good crop of grapes, but 
in all these years I have never once found 
that the bees punctured the grapes, as some 
foolish writers claim they do. 

° GOTTLIEB A. BARBISCH. 
La Crescent, Minn. 





Corn Meal and Honey 


Corn-meal pudding and honey makea 
licking good combination for old folks. Try 
some. EDWIN BEVINS. 

Leon, Iowa, Dec. to, 1912. 
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Wants, Exchanges, Etc. 





[Advertisements in this department will 
be inserted at 15 cents per line, with no dis- 
counts of any kind. Notices here cannot be 
less than two lines. If wanted in this de- 
partment, you must say so when ordering. 





BEES AND QUEENS. 
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GOLDEN QUEENS that produce 5 and6 band 
bees. Untested, $1.00; Tested, $3.00. 
Robert Inghram, Sycamore, Pa. 





BEES AND QUEENS from my New Jersey 
apiary. - M. | ook, 
1Atf 70 Cortland St., New York City. 





For SALE—About one hundred black and 
hybrid Queens. Will ship any time after 
March ist at 40 cts. each, or 12 or more 35 cts. 
each. D. E. Brothers, Attalla, Ala. 





IMPROVED golden-yellow Italian queens for 
1013; beautiful, hustling, gentle workers 
Send for price list. E. E. Lawrence, 

rA8t Doniphan, Mo. 





PLACE YouR ORDER Now for early de 
livery. Untested Queens, one for $1.00; 6 for 
$5.40. Tested Queens, one for $1.50; 6 for $8 40. 
Write for prices of Nuclei and full colonies. 

J. J. Littlefield, Little Rock, Ark. 





GOLDEN QuEBNs that produce Golden 
Workers of the brightest kind. I will chal- 
lenge the world on my Goldens and their 
honey-getting qualities. Price, $1.00 each; 
Tested, $2.00: Breeders, $5.00 and $10.00. _ 

2Atf J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 





QUEENS —Improved red-clover Italians, 
bred for business; June 1 to Nov. 1s. Un- 
tested queens, 75c; select, $1.00; tested, $1.25 
each. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 1Aly H. C. Clemons, Boyd, Ky. 





GOLDEN and 3-band Italians, also gray Car- 
niolan queens. Tested, $1.00 each; 3 or more 
9oc each. Untested, 75c each; 3 to 6, 70c each; 
6 or more, 65c each.: Bees per Ib., $1.25;_nu- 
clei per frame, $1.50. A discount on orders 
booked 30 days before shipment. 1Atf 

Bankston & Lyon, Buffalo, Leon Co,, Tex. 





WE will requeen all our 2000 colonies this 
spring. We offerthe one-year old queens 
removed from these hives at aoc each; $4,20 
per dozen; $30 per hundred—delivered any 
time before June1. Your money back if not 
satisfied. First come firstserved. Book or- 
ders now. Spencer Apiaries Co. 

1Atf Nordhoff, Ca(if. 


How AsoutT those beautiful untested 
three-band Italian queens for 1913? We 
have them and know how to rear them; 30 
years’ experience. We rear queens that 
make bees that gather us heavy crops of 
honey, and we will send you the same kind 
at 75c each; $4.25 for 6; $8.00 per dozen. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction always guaranteed. 

Rialto Honey Co., Rialto, California. 








WHAT ONE OF OUR MANY CUSTOMERS 
WRITES—C. W. Phelps & Son, Binghamton, 
N. Y. Dear Sirs:—IL cannot speak too highly 
of your Queens. I believe they are equal to 
any and surpassed by none. They winter 
well, good comb builders, gentle and easy to 
hardle. One could not wish for a better 
strain of bees. I wish to purchase more 
breeding Queens this season. Yours truly, 

F. B. Stone, ltaska, N. Y., May 8, rozz2. 








HONEY 
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WANTED—Comb and extracted honey, and 
beeswax, Writeus. Hildreth & Segelken, 
265 Greenwich St. New York City. 





WANTED—Comb, extracted honey, and 
beeswax. R. A. Burnett & Co., 
6Arzt 173 S. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 


HONEY FOR SALE—Clover honey of the 
finest quality in new 60-lb. cans ato cts. per 
pound. 8Atf J. P. Moore, Morgan, Ky. 


FoR SALE.—Water White Alfalfa, Light 
Amber Alfalfa. Put up in any size pack- 
ages, any quantity. Write for prices. 

1rAtf Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill, 
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me SUPPLIES. ks. ee 
’ For SALE—Shallow extracting supers. For 
prices write to Alvin Buff, Frost, Ohio. 





For SALE—Bees, Honey,and Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies. A. E. Burdick, Sunnyside, Wash. 


For SALE—A full line of Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies. Agents’ prices. Save freight. 
Dreamland Farms, Buckingham, Fla. 








FoR SALE—Empty second-hand 60-lb. cans 
two cans tothe case, good as new, 25 cents 
per case. C. H. W. Weber & Co., 

2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





BEE-SUPPLIES for all Bee-Keepers in 
southern Idadoand East Oregon. Wholesale 
and retail. All we want is an opportunity 
to figure with you on Supplies. Write for 
Catalog. It will be ready by Jan. 1, 1013. It 
costs you a postal card only. 

C. E. Shriver, Boise, Idaho. 


BEE-SUPPLIES—none better. 





35 years of 


experience. 

1 Ideal Winter-Case, complete...... $2.00 
1oo Hoffman Brood-Frames in flat.... 2250 
BOR Pic PIII 6.6.5.5.5.0 v0'0 004 000000cece 2.50 
100 Section-Holders. scalloped........ 2.50 
100 Section Slats, % inmch............... 1.00 

z Champion SmoRerl...........6..e0... -70 

DADANT’S FOUNDATION. 
Medium Brood, per pound............ .59 
Thin Surplus 6 AS ae OTS 66 
Extra Thin +p a Pek G oi Bey 69 


Discount on larger amounts. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refund- 
ed. I R. H. Schmidt, 
R. R. No. 3, Box No. 209. Sheboygan, Wis. 





SITUATIONS. 
HELP WANTED —Can take two or three 
young men, cleanin mind and body, for the 
season of 1913. Board given, and more if we 
both do well. Address, R. F. Holtermann, 
2A3t Brantford, Ont., Canada. . 


er teetaen ee 





._ HELP WANTED—Young man who is will- 
ing to work, tolearn the bee & poultry busi- 
ness. State your experience and wages ex- 
pected in first letter. Noone using liquor 
or tobacco need apply. 

*+. L. Lane, Trumansburg. N. Y. 





SITUATION WANTED—By a young man who 
has successfully passed his examinations 
after taking a course of lectures and dem- 
onstrations in Apiculture at the Ontario 
Agricultural College. Any one desiring help 
of this kind for the season of 10913, kindly 
correspond with Morley Pettit, Provincial 





Apiarist, | Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Canada. tA2t 
POULTRY 


INDIAN Runner Ducks, light fawns, also 
dark penciled, white eggers, $1.00 and up. 
R. O. Dickson, Box 61, La Harpe, III. 


For SALE — Buff Orpington eggs, pure 
bloods: $1.00 for 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
2Aly W. H. Payne, Hamilton, Illinois. 








For SALE — White-egg strain Indian Run- 
ner Ducks, White Orpingtons, White Wyan- 
dotfes, Houdans, Bronze Turkeys. Ducks. 
$1.25 each. A. F. Firestone, Broadwell, Ohio. 


————— OO eee 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WE HAVE THE QUEENS READY Now, and 
you can have them by sending us $1.00 for 
one Untested; $5.40 for 6; $1.50 for one Test- 
ed; $8.40 for 6. Write for prices of Nuclei 
and full colonies. W. J. Littlefield, 

Little Rock, Ark. 














BEES WANTED—Could take a Carload of 
Bees in spring: prefer Langstroth hives, and 
Italian Bees, but open for others. Give par- 
ticulars. Address, R, F. Holtermann, 

2A3t Brantford, Ont.. Canada. 


THE PRINCIPAL TROUBLE with honey-pro- 
duction is bad queens. We know you all 
wish to harvest large crops. The best of 
untested three-band queens, 75c each; $4.25 
for 6; $8.00 per dozen. Safe arrival and the 
Golden Rule to all customers, We know 
how. Noorder too small or too large for our 
Prompt attention. Wecansendthem quick. 
The Golden Rule Bee Co., Riverside, Calif. 





WANTED—A good honey location with or 
without bees. Want to trade land for bees, 
residence and cash. 

D. E Lhommedieu, Colo, Iowa. 
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India Paper Edition 


WEBSTER’S 
Universal Dictionary 


This Dictionary is not published by the 
original publishers of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, or by their successors. 








This is a new Dic- 
tionary. It is print- 
ed from new type, 
new plates,and is an 
entirely new work, 
It contains no sup- 
plement, no new 
words added at the 
bottom of the page. 
Being new every 
word isin its oh mg 
alphabetical order 
It is complete and 
unabridged. The 
printing of this work 
on thin India Paper 
is the greatest inno- 
vation in the history 
of book making. [he 
exclamation of every 
one is: “Why has it 
never been done be- 
fore?” The old-style 
Dictionary meas- 
ures nearly 6 inches in thickness, and weighs 
from 12 to 15 pounds.’ Printing thesame work 
from the same plates on the beautiful India 
Paper reduces the bulk to only 1% inches in 
thickness and the weight to within 4 pounds 


Special Advance Order 


We will enter your order for this beautiful 
India paper Dictionary, bound in full flexi- 
ble morocco, and ship for your examination, 
for a payment of $1.00 on approval, and $3.00 
per month thereafter for five months, until 
our Special Advance Offer Price of $16.00 is 
paid. This is but little more_than the price 
of one of the old editions of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary printed on plain book paper, al- 
though the manufacturing cost is almost 
double. This price is strictly limited to 
the small edition now belng printed. 

THE RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


542 Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 


PHARR’S GOLDEN 


AND THREE BANDED ITALIANS 


Untested - - $1.00 
Tested - + $1.25 
Breeders $3 to $5.00 


We have 50 Golden 
and Three Band 
Breeders. Can mail 
from April 1 to 15. 
Place your orders 
now. Address, 


JOHN W. PHARR, 


BERCLAIR, TEXAS. 














Save 50 Percent On 


LEWIS BEEWARE 


We will sacrifice for cash a large stock 
of Lewis Beeware recently purchased 
from the Bankruptcy Court. Send for 
itemized list. Fantus Bros. 

1Atf 525S. Dearborn St. Chicago. 








Chicken Money 
7and Bee Keeping, 


RASP the big Opportunity—1913. Raise 
poultry. Prices for poultry and eggs 
are going higher right along. This 

means a mighty fine addition to your honey 
profits. But go into the poultry raising 7” earn- 
est. Avoid experiments. Have the vzghi tools! 


& BROODERS 
are the World's Standard Equipment—for 
results. Used by more well known Poultry 
Raisers, more Poultry Fanciers, more Gov- 
ernment Experiment Stations, more State 
Agricultural Colleges, than all others com- 


bined. No heat or moisture troubles. Sub- 
stantial, fire-proof, dependable. 


Let Us Send Our Free 1913 Book 


—244 pages of practical, down-to-now infor- 
mation hased on actual] experiments. It is 
almost zmpossible to fail if you follow these 
simple, valuable suggestions and facts. 

Eight special chapters offer new knowledge 
that means more money—real success—for 
poultry raisers. They are: 

Chapter I—What is Possible in Poultry Meat Pro- 
duction; Chapter II—What Can be Done in the Way of 
E; Production; Chapter I111—Deep-Litter Feeding 
Experiments of 1912; Chester TV—Quick Maturity in 
Pu Chapter V — Ages and 


How to Establish Prolific Egg-Yield Flocks; Chapter 
ViII—Today’s Best Chance in the Poultry Business; 
Chapter ViII—Small Scale Poultry Keeping on a 
Practical Basis. 

Bookalso fully explains Cyphers Co.’s Free 
Bulletin and Personal Letter Service, which 
means direct Rerscan} benefit to you—just 
when you need help == al 
most. arn how you - 
ean secure this extra i) 
service without a pen- ij 
ny’s cost. Write for 
the book today. It’s the 
most helpful, most 
valuable Poul- 
try Book ever offered. 


Cyphers Incubator Co. == 
Dept. 83 Buffalo, N.Y. CrPHERS INCUBATOR. 
ew York City, Boston. Mass., Fire Proofed-insurable. 
\_ chicsas. Wil., Kansas City, Mo., Oakland, Cal., London, Ey, 
























Texas Queens are sure to 
please, 
Italian, Carniolan, Banat, 
Pure, vigorous and no dis- 
ease, 
You should remember that. 


When you wish to order a 
queen 

You want the very best; 

Texas queens always mean 

Circular The bees that stand the 
Free. test. 


GRANT ANDERSON, 


SAN BENITO, TEXAS. 





Ask for Our Paper 


SUPERIORITY OF THE CARNIOLAN BEE 


Explaining the merits of this race 
of bees. Best systems of manage- 
ment for comb honey and for ex- 
tracted honey, and other informa- 
tion. Get Acquainted With the Merits of This 
Race of Bees Before Placing Your Order for 
Queens for the Coming Season. 
ALBERT G. HANN, 
Carniolan Queen Breeder. HITTSTOWN, N J. 


ITALIAN QUEENS! 
$1.00 EACH, $9.00 PER DOZEN. 


Queens are reared by as good a method as 
anybody can rear Queens. My stock is 
hearty and fine honey-gatherers. All queens 
shipped by return mail within 24 hours after 
I receive the order. 


M. BATES, R.D.No. 4, Greenville, Ala. 
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BOOKS FOR BEE - KEEPERS 





FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS. 





First Lessons in Bee-Keeping, by Thos. 
G. Newman, revised by C. P. Dadant.—Intended 
mainly for beginners. Nearly 200 pages. and 
over 150 pictures. Bound in strong paper cover, 
showing bee-brood in all stages of development 
from the newly-laid egg. This book contains 
the foundation principles of bee-keeping, as its 
name indicates. Price, postpaid, 50 cts.; or free 
with the American Bee Journal one full year if 
paid strictlyin advance—by either new or re- 
newal subscription at $1.00. 


Fifty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. C. C. 
Miller.—340 pages, bound in cloth, and illustra- 
ted with 112 half-tone pictures taken by Dr. Mll- 
ler himself. Itis a good, live story of success- 
ful bee-keeping by a master of the subject, and 
shows with clearness just how Dr. Miller works 
with bees and produces tons of honey. Price, 
$1.00, postpaid; or with the American Bee Jour- 
nala year, $1.80; or given FREE as a premium 
for sending 8 New subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—It tells how the 
very best Queen-Bees are reared in Nature’s 
Way. A good authority says; ““Itis practically 
the only comprehensive book on queen-rearing 
now in print. Itis looked upon by many as the 
foundation of the modern methods of rearing 
quetns wholesale.” Price, bound in cloth, 75 
cts., postpaid; or with the American Bee Jour- 
nala year—both for $1.50. The same book bound 
in leatherette, 50 cts., postpaid; or free with the 
American Bee Journal one full year if paid in 
advance strictly, by either new or renewal sub- 
scription at $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant.—This classic on bee-culture has been 
entirely rewritten. Fully illustrated. No apia- 
rian library is complete without this standard 
work by the “Father of American Apiculture.” 
Over 500 pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.20; or 
with the American Bee Journal a year, $1.90; or 
given FREE as a premium for sending 4 New 
subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—This book is very 
instructive, interesting, helpful, and thoroughly 
practical and scientific. It is perhaps the most 
complete of any bee-book on the Anatomy and 
Physiology of bees. and also the Botany of bee- 
keeping. Bound in cloth, 544 pages, 295 illustra- 
tions.. Price, postpaid, $1.20; or with the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal a year—both for $1,90; or given 
FREE as a premium for sending 38 New subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each. 


ABC & X Y Z of Bee Culture, by A. I. & 
E. R. Root.—Over 500 large pages describing ev- 
erything pertaining to the care and manage- 
ment of honey-bees. It is a veritable encyclo- 
pedia on bees. 400 engravings. Bound in cloth. 
Price, postpaid, $1.50; or with the American Bee 
Journal a year—both for $2.25; or given FREE as 
<a for sending 5 New subscriptions at 

.00 each. 


Advanced Bee Culture, by the late W. Z. 
Hutchinson.—The author was an extensive bee- 
keeper, and a practical, helpful writer on bees 
and bee-keeping. Over 200 pages, cloth bound. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the American Pee 
Journal for a year—both for $1.80: or given FREE 
for sending 3 New subscriptions at $1.00 each 


Southern Bee Culture, by J. J, Wilder, of 
Georgia, perhaps the most extensive bee-keep- 
erin the State. It is a real hand-book of South- 
ern bee-keeping, Bound in paper, 145 pages. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cts.; or with the American 
Bee Journal a year—both for $1.30. 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer.—A bee-keeper’s hand-book of 138 
pages, which is just what German bee-keepers 
need. Itis fully illustrated and bound in cloth. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the American Bee 
Journal a year—both for $1.70. 


The Honey-Money Stories.—64-page book- 
let of short, brightitems about honey. Has 23 
fine illustrations, and 3 bee-songs. Its main 
object is to interest people in honey as a daily 
table food. Price, postpaid, 25 cents; or witha 
year’s subscription to the American Bee Jour- 
nal—both for $1.10. Two copies for 25 cts. 


The Emerson Binder.—It has a stiff board 
outside like a book-cover, with cloth back. Will 
hold easily 3 volumes (36 copies) of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. Makes reference easy, and 
preserves copies from loss, dust, and mutila- 
tion. Price, postpaid, 75 cts.; or with the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal a year—both for $1.60; or given 
Free as a premium for sending 2 New subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each. 

A Modern Bee Farm, by Samuel Simmins 
The author is a live English bee-keeper. He 
has kept up with the progress in this line 
notonlyin Ris own country but all over the 
world, His views are determined, but very 





well taken, and his points are made with an 
accuracy which is convincing. Cloth bound 
470 pages. Price postpaid $2.00 or with the 
American Bee Journal one year both for $2.75 


British Bee-Keepers’ Guide, by Thomas 
W. Cowan.—This is without doubt the standard 
work for the English bee-keeper. It is very 
much condensed. containing 170 pages, and is 
nicely illustrated and well bound. Price, post- 
paid, $1.00: or with the American Bee Journal 
one year, $1.75. 


Irish Bee Guide, by J. G. Digges.—Any one 
who wishes to become acquainted with the 
manner and methods of bee-keeping in the old 
country, and in Ireland particularly, ought to 
read this book. Price, $1.00, postpaid; or with 
the American Bee Journal for one year, £1.75. 


Alexander’s Writings on Practical Bee- 
Keeping.—The late E. W. Alexander is the 
man who kept 700 colonies of bees at his home 
place in New York. He wrote a series of arti- 
cles which have been published in book form. 
They discuss bee-keeping in broadest terms. 95 
pages, paper bound. Price, 50cents, postpaid; or 
with the American Bee Journal one year, $1.25. 


A Year’s Work in the Out-Apiary, by G. 
M. Doolittle.—The author is an experienced bee- 
keeper, who tells in this little book the require- 
ments necessary for keeping bees away from 
home. For any one who is intending to keep 
bees on a large scale, this book will be inval- 
uable. paper bound, contains, contains 60 pages. 
Price, 50 cents: or with the American Bee Jour- 
nal one year, $1.25. 


How to Keep Bees, by Anna B. Comstock 
—This is a practical work on bees, written with 
the special intent of instructing amateurs in 
bee-keeping. The authoress is well versed in 
her subject,and has written a book which is 
very good for the amateur or suburbanite who 
wishes to keep beesina small way. The book 
contains 228 pages. Cloth bound, postpaid, $1.00; 
or with the American Bee Journal one year, $1.75. 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root. 
—This is a modern edition of * Quinby’s Myster- 
ies.” Mr. Quinby is well known to all bee- 
keepers. He, with Mr. Langstroth. was re- 
sponsible for much of the early growth in bee- 
keeping in America. Cloth bound, 220 pages. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the American Bee 
Journal for one year, $1.75. 


Townsend’s Bee-Book.— If there is one 
bee-keeper who can claim the right to a thor- 
ough knowledge of bees through practical ex- 
perience, it is Mr. E. D, Townsend, of Michigan, 
author of this book. He has kept large numbers 
of colonies for many years. He not only ex- 
plains to the beginner how to geta start, but 
gives much information of great value tothe 
experienced bee-keeper. 90 pages, paper bound 
Price, 50 cents; or with the American Bee Jour 
nal one year, $1.25. 


Biggle Bee-Book.—This is a very small 
cloih-bound, well gotten up book. Its size is 
4x5 1-2 inches, and it was designed to be carried 
in the pocket of the amateur bee-keeper. It 
contains concise information regarding the 
best practice in bee-culture. An excellent 
book for use when aperson has only limited 
time to give to bee-keeping. Price by mail, 5¢ 
cents; or with the American Bee Journal one 
year, $1.35. 





AT LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


You can get your Bee-Supplies and save 
time and FREIGHT. Send for Catalog of 
Bees and Queens and Bee-keepers’ Supplies 
We will buy your honey and 
beeswax. 


LITTLE ROCK BEE-SUPPLY COMPANY 
——1015 W. 7th St. 
LITTLE ROCK, . . ARKANSAS. 











A TRIAL PACKET of 





from Seedsmen, as we own the entire 
‘AY to introduce THE FRUIT BELT, and 
you can get a packet, if you act now. 


procured 
stock. We are GIVING IT AW. 


Gre , America’s 
' Horticultural Journal 
Shows you How to Make Fruit: How to Prune 
git has inet hen 
Spraying: What Varieties to Plant: How to Set out New 
How to “Rej ” Old Orchards. THE FRUIT BELT is a 
Ilhustra’ed Magazine, Filled with Good Things fez You. 

We pl cond THE FRUIT BELT to your 
eg my ty t 


TRIAL 0 o 


send to » by return mail FREE, a triaf of Rowe's Grand Rapids 
Market Tomato seed, Don't delay, the is limited. “ddress- - 


THE FRUIT BELT ¥%,"A¥i3s sou 























. The sower 
has no second chance. 
A good beginning is the 
only safe rule; put your 
faith in the best seeds you 
can buy. Ferry’s have had the 
highest reputation for over 50 
years. For sale everywhere. 
1913 Catalogue free on request. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Michigan. 


SEEDS 


Established 1885 
WE CARRY AN UP-TO-DATE LINE OF 


BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Write for our 64-page catalog free, and for 
lowest prices on supplies. Full information 
given to all inquiries. We handle the best 
make of goods for the bee-keeper. Freight 
facilities good, Let us hear from you. 

JOHN NEBEL & SON SUPPLY COMPANY 


High Hill, Missouri 





























pontiac ENGRAVING (9 


ARTISTS 
ENGRAVERS: ELECTROTYPERS 


542-550S.DEARBORN ST 


PONTIAC BLDG. CHICAGO 














EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 


PAY THE FREIGHT ON BEE SUPPLIES! 


28 years experience in making everything for the bee- 
keeper. A large factory specially equipped for the 
purpose, insures goods of highest quality. Write for 
our illustrated catalog today. 


LEAHY MFG. CO. ‘ocimevitis. me 
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Schamu Patent Roller Entrance 
oo BOTTOM 


~ sn 


AND 
CONTROL 


Feeding 
Swarming 
Breeding 
Robbing 

Queen- 
mating 
Ventilation 
Moving 





Proper Ventilation for Honey Flow. 


PRICES: $2:0° F. 0. 8. LIVERPOOL, FOR 8 FRAME SIZE. 
" $2.50 F. 0. B. LIVERPOOL, FOR 10 FRAME SIZE. 


Dr. Chas. G. Schamu, Liverpool, N. Y. 
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Queens That “Are Better”— Italians & Banats 


Untested Queens, 75c each; $8.00 per doz.: two or more doz. in one order, $7.50 per doz. 
Tested Queens, $1.25 each: $12.00 per dozen. 
Breeder Queens, 3.00 each. Foreign trade add sc each extra. 

% lb Packages of Bees after May rst, $2.00. Select queen wanted and addto this. The ex 
press charges on these will be very small in comparison with charges on frame nuclei. 

One-frame Nuclei with Untested Queen, $2.00 each; 2-fr., $3.00; 3-fr,, $4.00. Full Colony of 
Bees in 1ro-frame hive, $7.00 Add soc if Tested Queen is wanted: $2.00if Breeder Queen 


is wanted. For 10o0r more Colonies or Nuclei, deduct 25c each. Write if interested in 
carload lots. © ; 
I have successfully shipped Bees and Queens from this place every month of the year. 


“Two colonies of bees invoiced by you on Jan. 29 to Matsutaro Sarada, Kobe, arrived 
safely on March 23, and are satisfactory. 
March 31, 1912 Masami Yoshimura, Ogaki, Japan ” 

Each Colony contained a fine Breeding Queen. 

My Bee and Queen Exhibits at the State Fair of Texas were awarded six premiums in ror1. 
Italians were also awarded First Prize at The Cotton Palace, in Waco, Texas. 

““YourR MONEY's WORTH” is my motto. TERMS are Cash with order. I refer you to Sabinal 
National Bank or any business firm in Sabinal. 

I have seven yards, and with several hundred nuclei, Ican serve many customers. 
your trade. 


J. A. Simmons, Uvalde Co. Apiaries, Sabinal, Texas 


I solicit 





50,000 Copies “Honey as a Health-Food” 
To Help Increase the Demand for Honey 


We have had printed an edition of over 50,000 copies of the 16-page pamphlet on 
Honey as a Health-Food.” It is envelope size, and just the thing to create a local demand 
for honey. 

The first part of it contains a short article on“ Honey as Food,” written by Dr. C. C. 
Miller. It tells where to keep honey, how to liquefy it,etc. The last is devoted to “Honey 
Cooking Recipes” and “Remedies Using Honey.” It should be widely circulated by those 
selling honey. The more the people are educated on the value and uses of honey as a@ food, 
the more honey they will buy. 

Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a2-cent stamp: 50 copies for 90 cents; 100 copies for 
$1.50; 250 copies for $3.00; 500 for $5.00; or 1000 for $9.00. Your business card printed free at the 
bottom of front page on all orders for 100 or more copies. 

Address all orders to 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 





The Winter Months are 
PLANNING MONTHS 


for good bee-keepers. To carefully read 
catalogs if they are truthful,is profitable 
and enlightening. We try to make ours so. 


It lists G00D G00DS 
We can make QUICK SHIPMENTS 


Your name on a postal brings it. If you 
raise berries, ask forour berry basket list too 


M.H. HUNT & SON 
143 Condit St., Lansing. Mich. 





P-O-R-T-E-R 


(Trade mark ) 





BEE-ESCAPE 


HONEY | AT ALL 


SAVES 1 TIME ey ( DEALERS 


Each, 15c¢; Dozen, $1.65, postpaid 


If your Dealer does not keep them, 
order from Factory, with complete in- 


structions. 


R. & E. C. Porter, Mfrs. 


Lewistown, Illinois 





Golden Italian and 3-Band Long- 
Tongued Red Clover Queens 


FOR SALE.—The 3-band queens are of 
the A. I. Root Co.'s improved long-tongued 
bees which have proven themselves to be 
the best of honey-producers. The Goldens 
are good bees bred for 
beauty. I use the Doolit- 
. tle and Miller plans for 
S. queen-cells. One untest- 

ed queen, 75 cts.; 12, $7.50; 
25, $13.50; 50, $25.00; 100, $45, 
Will be ready by April 1, 
or sooner. Double this 
price for tested queens 
tobe sent the first of June 
One |b. of bees, $1.00, with 
the price of queen added: 
2lbs., $1.75, with pirce of 
queen added. One-frame 
nuclei, $1.50; 2-frame,$z.50; 
3-frame, $3.50, To each 
nucleus add the price of queen. No personal 
checks accepted. All queensarriving dead 
will be replaced. 1A 


tf 
J. B. ALEXANDER, CATO, ARK 
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Dewey Foundation Fasteners! 


Just What you need for putting starters in your sections. Write for descrip- 
tive circular, or better still order one by mail—we guarantee it to be satisfactory. 


“ 99 bee-supplies ready for immediate shipment. 
falcon Better take advantage of the 2 per cent dis- 
count that we are allowing this month. 


“ Foundation made daily in our plant. at 

falcon” Falconer, N. Y. Place your order now for 
foundation so that you can put your starters in during 
leisure time. 


Big Orders a Specialty. Write for Prices 


We can give all orders prompt attention. We guarantee satisfaction 
A trial will convince you. 


Price With Other Goods, $1.25. 
Postage east of the Mississippi River, 16c. Postage west of the Mississippi River, 24c 


Dealers Everywhere Red Catalog Postpaid 
W. T. FACONER MFG. CO. . . . . FALCONER, NEW YORK | 


Where the good bee-hives come from 








We Make a Specialty of 


Can You Handle Forty Apiaries ? Manufacturing 
Read this ee SECTIONS 


Say. friend Tyrrell, you have besieged me with letters and cards from the request you 

made to your readers on page 479. Well, [never saw or heard of such a floodof mail. I They are the Finest in the Land— 

never had any idea that you had so many subscribers before, and, too, many of them write None Better. 

the best letters I believe I ever received. Well. it just did me good to look them over, and Our Prices will make you smile. We want 

I wish you could have been here and gone over them with me. 1o mail OUR BEE-SUPPLY CATALOG to 
And now! want to thank you for what you said, and | assure you that as soon as pos- every bee-keeper in the land. It is FREE 

sible I will return the favor, not only to you, but your many interesting readers who have | Agk for it. : 








itt many good and cheering lettersto me. I declare I don’t know just how to ex- . s. . St. : : 
press myself over the matter, but f must feel something like a great “big hearted” fellow uae S Panty A. - Hane Te ‘on a — 
feels at a good aes hand-shaking at the close of a good meeting, when the good | reguiar catalog prices. 
spirit is at its ebb. bie DER. 
Subscribe for the Bee-Keepers’ Review and read this article. One dol- AUG. LOTZ & CO. 
lar per year. Fifty cents more for National and Sranch snemahorvinp. Boyd, Wis. | 
Beginners’ Department now established in the Review, with four Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


contributors to tell whatto do each month, no matter where you live. 


The National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
214 Hammond Building, Detroit, Mich. 











Will be ready to take care of your 
queen orders, whether large or small, 


the coming season. Twenty-five years 
of careful breeding brings Laws’ 
queens above the usual standard; bet- 
ter let us book your orders now. 

. Tested queens in March; untested, 


after April rst. About 50 first-class 


. breeding-queens ready at any date. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson Did PRICES: Tested, $1.25; 5 for $5.00; 


Breeders, each $5.00. Address 





He said you can attain to royalty by loving sweets. W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas. 
‘He who knows what SWEETS 
.... are in the ground, the waters, 
the plants, the heavens, and how 
to come at these enchantments, is 
the rich and royal man.” 


“HOW to come at these ?” Aye, there’s the rub. 


How many people miss them! and,perhaps some of these many, strange 
to say, keep bees. Want to know how? Send $1.00 for a year’s subscription to 


The Guide to Nature 


Arcadia ‘. Sound Beach Conn This fine 90c Honey-Spoon and the Ameri- j 
© 9 . 


can Bee Journal for one year—both for only 
It is edited by Edward F. Bigelow, a sweets extractor—in other words, “a | $1.75. Send all orders to the American Bee 
bee-man ” and a naturalist. Journal, Hamilton .I 
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CINCINNATI, Jan. 20.— The demand for 
honey at the present time is rather quiet, 
and we do not look fora change until about 
the middle of next month. However, we 
quote fancy double-decker comb honey at 
$3.75 to $4.00 a case; fancy extracted honey 
in 60-pound cans at o@10c a pound: and am- 
ber extracted honey in barrels at from 5%@- 
8c per pound, according to the quality and 
quantity purchased. The above are our 
selling prices, not what we are paying. For 
strictly choice bright yellow beeswax we 
are paying from 28to 30 cents a pound, de- 
livered here. THE FRED W. MuTH CO. 


NEw YORK, Jan. 20.—Comb honey is fairly 
well cleaned up, some little lots are still 
arriving, but not of any large size. The de- 
mand is fair at unchanged prices. The mar- 
ket on extracted honey is decidedly dull. 
The high prices this season for fancy stocks, 
such as white clover and California sage 
have lessened the demand to quite some ex- 
tent, and some companies have quit packing 
all together. While the supplies are not 
large of the above named, they are sufficient 
to meet the demand at prices ruling same as 
were furnished last. West India honey is 
weakened considerably, and is selling now 
at around 73@76c per gallon, according to 
quality. Beeswax is quiet at 30@31Cc. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 20.—The demand for 
comb honey has not been so marked, al- 
though plenty has been offered, and the 
prices are as follows: Fancy No. 1, 15@16c; 
No. 2, 13%@14%c; dark comb, 11@12c; water- 
white extracted, 8@8%c; light amber, 7#@8c 
per lb; amber, 6@7%c; lower grades, s@6c 








Beeswax. 27@30c for nice yellow wax, and 
23@26c for dark. JOHN C,. FROHLIGER. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 20.—White comb sells 
at 18c in 10-case lots; No. 1 white, one cent 
less. Amber comb in slow demand, and at 
lower figures. Best extracted sells at 11@12c 
in 5s-gallon cans. Comb honey seems to be 
in excessive demand, and very little is now 
being offered by producers. Beeswax is in 
good demand, and producers are being paid 
30c per pound. WALTER S. POUDER. 


BosTON, Jan. 21.—kancy white comb hon- 
ey, meena k ge lb.; No. 1, 15@16c. Fancy white 
extracted, ro@11c; light amber, 9@10c; am- 
ber, 8@oc. Beeswax, 30c. BLAKE,-LEE Co. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 20.— This past week has 
shown renewed activity in the honey mar- 
ket, and while the supply is ample the 
prices are fairly well maintained. The best 
grades of white comb honey bring 16@17¢c 
per pound, with a shading of 1@3c per pound 
on the lower grades, according to quality 
and color. Extracted clover and basswood 
ranges from 9@1oc per pound, with other 
grades and kinds at about 8c per pound. 
Beeswax steady at from 30@32c per pound, 
according to color and cleanliness.  - 

R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 20.-The demand 
for both comb and extracted honey is still 
light, with light receipts. Supply good. We 
quote as follows: No. 1white comb, 24 sec- 
tion cases. $3.10 to $3.25; No. 2, $2.75 to $3.00. 
No.1 amber, 3.00; No. 2, 2.75. Extracted, white, 
per pound, 8@8%c; amber, 7@8c. Beeswax, 
per pound, 25@28c. 

C. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE Co. 





Los ANGELES. Jan, 15.—Since our last re 
port was submitted ther@*has been a little 
more inquiry for honey, but the demand has 
been so light for some time that holders 
have been willing to sell at current prices. 
It is very evident, however, that there is not 
stock enough on hand to supply the demand 
until the new crop comes in, and we look 
for a strong market from now on. 

We judge that the California output of 
extracted honey has been about 150 carloads 
of 15 tons each, and of comb about7 carloads. 
These Sputes are less than half of those for 
anormalcrop. We quote the present mar- 
ket as follows: Light amber sage, 6% @6%c; 
light amber alfalfa, 64%@6%c; white to water- 
white alfalfa about 7c. All f. o. b. Coast, 
$1.cofreight rate by rail. Light amber sage, 
6%@64c; f. o. b. steamer, San Diego, with 6oc 
freight rate. HAMILTON & MENDERSON. 


DENVER, Jan. 18.—We quote comb honey 
in a jobbing way at the following figures: 
No. 1, $3.05; choice, $2.90; No. 2, $2.70 Ex- 
tracted honey, white, 9c; light amber. 8c; 
strained, 64@7c. We pay 26c in cash and 28c 
~ trade for clean yellow beeswax delivered 
1ere. 

THE CoLo. HONEY-PRODUCERS ASs’N. 
F, Rauchfuss, Mer. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 17.—'The demand for 
comb and extracted honey is light, with a 
good supply. No.1 white comb honey sells 
in large lots at $3.60 per case of 24 sections. 
There is no demand for off grades. White 
extracted honey in 60-pound cans is selling 
from 9%@roc; light amber in barrels 7@7%c; 
in 60-pound cans, 8@8%c. Beeswax in fair 
demand sells at $33 per hundred. 

The above are our selling prices, not what 
we are paying. H. W. WEBER & Co. 





SUPERIOR BEE-SUPPLIES 


Specially made for Western bee-keepers by 
G. B. Lewis Co. Sold by 
Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association, 
DENVER, COLO. 








shipments. 


Next season promises a bumper crop for bee-keepers. 
siderable advantage in getting your season’s supplies early. 
can have special attention given to particular items. You get the goods early and can put them up at your 
leisure at odd moments thereby saving the expense of extra help. 


EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS 


For cash with orders we offer 
two percent in February. 


DISTRIBUTING POINTS 


Root’s goods may be secured from most of the large distributing centers. 
on hand at our branch offices and our jobbers aim to carry as large a line as possible to serve bee-keepers in 
their territory promptly. Any special items not in stock will be ordered from the factory to come in carload 


THE STOCK 


This is The Time to Buy 
Root’s Bee Supplies 


Besides the actual cash saving there is con- 
Orders reaching us during the next few weeks 


Complete stocks are always 


The well known quality of Root’s goods hardly needs mention here. We are not content with making 


supplies “good enough.” They must be just right and a little better than necessary to answer the requirements 
of our standard. Hives, frames, and sections are uniformly acurately cut and finely finished. From the ma- 
chine shop to the packing and shipping room every detail is carefully cared for to ensure the entire satisfaction 
of every customer. Extractors, smokers, honey-knives, veils, gloves, honey-tanks, every thing used in the 
smallest yard or the largest apiary is here ready for your use. Honey labels, letter heads cards, etc., used by 
bee keepers made to your order promptly. Special catalog for these on request. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 
213 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois 


Home Office and Factory Medina, Ohio. 








February, 1913. 














“If Bees up pl a PAGE . KENKEL 
: MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“NONE BETTER ” 
Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies 


‘Thirty Years’ Experience 


Standard hives with latest improvements, Danzen- 
baker Hives, Sections, Foundation, Extractors, Smok- 
ers; in fact, everything used about the bees. My 
equipment, my stock of goods, the quality of my goods 
and my shipping facilities can not be excelled. 


PAPER HONEY-JARS 
Sample Mailed Free 


For extracted honey. Made of heavy paper and paraf- 
fine coated, with tight seal. Every honey-producer 
will be interested. A descriptive circular free. Finest 
white clover honey on hand at alltimes. I buy bees- 
wax. Catalog of supplies free. 


WALTER S. POUDER, Indianapolis, Ind. 


859 Massachusetts Avenue. 








VAVAVAVAVAVATAVATAVAY, 


VAVAVAVATATAVATAYVAT AY AVA AT AYALA AAT AAA AAA AAA Perfect sections from young, white, 
kiln dried basswood. White Pine 
Hives and Supers, Excellent Ship- 
ping-Cases, Brood-Frames, Separa- 
tors, etc. 

We invite your correspondence. 


The RELIABLE INCUBATORS and BROODERS 
Are the World’s Favorite Page - Kenkel 
31 Years of Success Manufacturing Co. 


SEND FOR CATALOG —IT’S FREE New London, Wis. 


Address, RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER COMPANY | § 


P. O. Box 2, QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 
e ARN 9 Foot-Power 
Machinery 


Read what J. L Parent, of Chari- 
ton, N. Y., ley cut with one 


























COMB FOUNDATION 


WITH THE SAME TASTE ES aa 


Address, W. ¥. & JOHN 
006 aby Gt. Rocktoed, Tl. 


WITH THE SAME SMELL & 
WITH THE SAME FIRMNESS Se a 
AS THE COMB THE HONEY-BEE MAKES FOR 00 ACRES FREE vitntine TO YOO 


our Land Opening. and do usa slight service? 
For particulars address J. B. CLARK, LAND 


a 4 ; — > — ROE ag ~ 
How do you Obtain You rs ? COM’R, LIVE OAK, PERRY & GULF RR. CO.. 











THE OLD WAY:_By selling your Beeswax. Reasonably sure but By Fm ; WOULD YOU 


expensive. e 4 Show this wholly visible 
¥ typewriter to your friends 


— es os = . ) ; F 
THE DITTMER WAY:—By shipping your wax to us and having it } and let them seg, wherein tt 


made into Comb Foundation and then returned to you. alin ceauie Tt ee eae 
he : send one to you Free of One 

Cent of t for you to 

——————— a - — — keep forever as your own ? 
—————===y Then ona postal card, or 


Write us for further information and samples, a 
also prices and discounts on Bee-Supplies EMERSON TYPEWRITER CO., Box 537 Woodstock, lll. 


Gus Dittmer Company, Augusta, Wisconsin **A Year’s Work in an Out- 


Apiary” is the name of a booklet by 
G. M. Doolittle, the well-known honey- 
producer of New York State. He tells 
how he secured an average of 114% 
pounds of honey per colony ina poor 
season. It is fully illustrated, and tells 


Rebuilt Remington Typewriters (No. 6) | in detail just how Mr. Doolittle has 


* 
Bee-Supplies won his great success as a honey-pro- 


We are Western Agents for rAtf | or Smith Premier Typewriters (No. 2) — The —~ of pe rage = 

_ cents, postpaid, Dut we club it with the 
os FALCONER ” Prices, tee tas as. Send $3.00 down and American Bee Journal for a year—both 
Write for Fall Discounts—we can save you OPPORTUNITY. Address. for $1.30. Every bee-keeper should 
have a copy of this booklet, and study 


money 
C. C. Clemons Bee-Supply Co. Remington Typewriter Company | it thoroughly. Address al! orders to 


(Incorporated) the American Be our 
128 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 325 Perry Street, Davenport, lowa sin e Journal, 





























The Best Time 


To Buy Supplies > 
HE season just past has demonstrated more clearly than ever the necessity for being prepared for a 
honey-flow BEFORE it comes. If you wait until the season is upon you, the chances are that the greater 


part of the crop will be lost while you are impatiently waiting for supplies to arrive. It may seem a 
little early now to think of next season’s honey harvest; but the fact of the matter is, this is just the time to 
order goods for next season. 

We are beginning now to replenish our stocks. We shall have carload orders coming from the factory 
very often for the next few weeks. Special orders placed now can have just the attention they need, both here 
and at the factory, and you may have your goods sent in one of our cars, thereby saving on transportation 
charges. Regular stock will come straight to you from our warehouse in unbroken packages, and you can 
put the goods together in your odd minutes, thereby saving the expense of extra help in the spring. 

Our usual discounts for early orders apply again this season— three percent for cash orders sent in Janu- 
ary, the discount diminishing one per cent per month as the season advances. These discounts mean a con- 
siderable saving, and you might as well take advantage of the highest by ordering now. No change of prices 
as yet has been announced, and you may, therefore order from your present catalog. If your catalog has been 
mislaid, write us at once and we will send another. 

If your season’s crop of honey is not yet disposed of, we can give you a good price and handle it 
promptly. Send samples of extracted and full information as to containers, flavor, quantity, price, etc. We 
also handle comb honey. 


C. H. W. WEBER & CO. 


2146 Central Avenue. 
CINCINNATI, - - ~ - 
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“WANTED 


One Hundred Tons of 


BEESWAX 


For Our 35th Seasons’ Run of 


DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


Get our prices before selling your wax. Get our prices before 
buying your foundation and supplies. No shipment too large. 
No shipment too small. Send for our prices on working wax 
into foundation, also Catalog of Supplies. 

Write Today. 
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